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JAES EDWIN CAMPBELL 
IN MEMORIAM 
BY C. B. GALBREATH 


James Edwin Campbell is dead in his 81st year. 


His sudden death is a great shock to this community and 
fills our hearts with profound sorrow. 


He had just returned home from a testimonial dinner to 
former Federal Judge John E. Sater. When the dinner was over 
he chatted with old friends. 


“T’ll live to be a hundred,” he remarked as he smiled and 
talked with them. 


One hour later he was stricken. 


His two daughters and his son, Andrew O. Campbell, were 
with him when he passed peacefully away at 10:30 o’clock P. M. 


He lived to become and to be recognized as Ohio’s best be- 
loved citizen. 


Such were the expressions in the press on the day 
following his death in Columbus where he had lived 
in recent years and where he breathed his last Decem- 
ber 17, 1924. 

Spontaneous tributes came from every section of the 
state and from hosts of admiring and sympathetic 
friends beyond the borders of Ohio. These tributes 
were sO numerous, appropriate and sincere that little 
is left except to quote a few that represent in a general 
way the spirit of all. These celebrate his qualities of 
heart and mind, his career as soldier, governor, orator, 
statesman and citizen. Seldom indeed in the history of 
Ohio has the death of any man in private life called 
forth such general and cordial expression of sympathy, 
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respect and sincere appreciation. He had lived to win 
the affectionate regard of the entire citizenship of the 
state. 


Governor Campbell was thoroughly devoted to his 
native state and its history which he helped to make. 
At the Ohio Centennial in Chillicothe, 1903, he deliv- 
ered one of the principal addresses entitled “The Gov- 
ernors of Ohio under the Second Constitution.” It 
was most appropriate that in 1913 he should be -ap- 
pointed one of the Trustees of the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society. He took this honor 
seriously and from the date of his appointment ren- 
dered valuable service to the Society. His activities 
were of such a character as to make him the unanimous 
choice of the Board of Trustees for its presidency, a 
position to which he was elected September 25, 1918. 
In th's capacity he served a little more than six years. 
Until the last day of his life his interest in the work 
of the Society was active and unremitting. The result, 
in large measure, of his labors, is seen in the fine new 
wing to the Museum and Library Building which is 
now nearing completion, and in the broadening activi- 
ties of almost every department of the work. His com- 
paratively brief administration constitutes an era of 
progress in the history of the Society. 


In the autumn of 1920 was inaugurated a series of 
popular addresses in the audience room of the Museum 
and Library Building at the annual meetings in the aft- 
ernoon at the conclusion of the business session of the 
Society and its Board of Trustees. Members and oth- 
ers who attended these meetings will remember with 
pleasure the courtly courtesy with which Governor 
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Campbell presided and the never-failing good humor 
with which he interspersed the proceedings. As pre- 
siding officer he has had few equals in the state. In this 
connection many readers of the QUARTERLY will recall 
how ably and acceptably he presided at great meetings 
held elsewhere under the auspices of the Society. 


As President of the Society he frequently appeared 
before the Finance Committees of the two houses of 
the General Assembly to speak in behalf of the biennial 
budget requests. His tactful and original remarks on 
these occasions and his plea for a larger interest in the 
history of the state was always effective and has had 
much to do with the larger opportunities that the So- 
ciety now enjoys. 

He looked forward eagerly to the dedication of the 
Memorial Wing to the Museum and Library Building. 
From its inception he was especially interested in the 
memorial room and the bronze panels recalling activi- 
ties of the World War. He insisted that at the main 
entrance there should be the figure of an American 
doughboy of heroic size which should announce to vis- 
itors and the students of the University as they passed 
along the eastern entrance to the grounds the character 
of this building and revive in memory the eventful days 
of America’s participation in the World War. He 
lived to see this statue take shape and to suggest slight 
changes in the clay model. The final form had his 
enthusiastic approval. As the years pass by this fig- 
ure should be a reminder not only of his interest in the 
history of the state but of his uncompromising patri- 
otism which was a controlling force in his character to 
the hour of his departure. 
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He himself had been a soldier in his early youth. 
His earliest recollections were of the great controver- 
sies that in the forum, the pulpit and the legislative hall 
preceded the opening scenes of the Civil War. Devo- 
tion to the Union and hostility to slavery were a part 
of his heritage. He bore arms in support of these prin- 
ciples. In the same spirit he cheered on the boys in blue 
who went to battle for the liberation of Cuba. When 
the World War came his patriotic ardor thrilled -vast 
assemblages with his eloquence and he gave freely of 
his strength, his time and his money with no thought 
of other recompense than to see the khaki-clad legions 
triumphant as they marched by the million “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” 


Those who knew Governor Campbell personally and 
whose privilege it was to be associated with him in re- 
cent years will remember him longest for his social 
qualities, his never-failing good humor and his kindly 
spirit that made him ever considerate of the feelings of 
others. Sarcasm was unknown to him. He seldom 
resorted to wit, in the restricted sense of that term, but 
in his rare good humor, which made him a delightful 
companion and the prince of after-dinner speakers, he 
was unsurpassed. While he differed in many traits 
from Senator Joseph Benson Foraker, the two were 
probably the best extempore speakers that Ohio has 
known since the Civil War. 


Governor Campbell’s consideration for the feelings 
of his fellow-man manifested in many ways. Often in 
conversation or in the club room he would modify a 
humorous remark with a kindly word to be doubly 
sure that no person in his presence might take offense. 
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This grew out of his large heartedness and humanita- 
rian spirit, and thus it was that his ever widening host 
of friends could say of him in the words of Halleck — 


“None knew thee but to love thee 
None named thee but to praise.” 


Governor Campbell, with the fine qualities so gen- 
erally ascribed to him, was, of course, broadminded. 
He could tolerate almost any conscientious opinion in 
another short of disloyalty to the Union. His devotion 
to the Republic knew no compromise. Like most Ohio- 
ans who are called to the public service, he had been 
at different periods of his career a sturdy partisan, 
but he never permitted devotion to party to mar his 
personal relations with friends and neighbors. He fre- 
quently, in a humorous way, referred to the political 
predilections of his intimate acquaintances. “He is a 
fine fellow,’ he would sometimes say. “The only thing 
that can possibly be said against him is that he is a 
Republican.” He seemed especially to enjoy the friend- 
ship and fellowship of those who at some time had been 
arrayed against him politically. He yearned for the 
good will of everybody. The writer recalls a brief con- 
versation with him on the morning of his eightieth 
birthday, which was observed with a great manifesta- 
tion of the good will of his fellowmen. Knowing that 
he was accustomed to come to his office rather early in 
the morning the writer called early in order to be the 
first to extend personal congratulations. After the ex- 
change of greetings the Governor said: “I don’t know 
what my Democratic friends will say of the congratu- 
lations that I have been receiving from a distance. 
Some of them are from big Republicans. I have here a 
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telegram from Uncle Joe Cannon with whom I served 
in Congress; a cablegram from Myron T. Herrick, our 
ambassador to France, and last but not least a very 
cordial message from Warren G. Harding, President 
of the United States, who is now on the Pacific Coast.” 

Recalling the fact that the Governor had once 
been a Republican the writer answered: “It is emi- 
nently proper, Governor, that you should receive these 
telegrams. When you were a young man you were an 
ardent Republican and voted for Abraham Lincoln, and 
for General Grant when he was first a candidate for 
the presidency. Recalling the service that you ren- 
dered the party in these early days of your political 
career, Republicans naturally feel kindly and grateful.” 

With some remark to the effect that it took him a 
long time to get his political eyes wide open, the Gov- 
ernor smiled with evident satisfaction as he glanced 
over a great sheaf of congratulatory messages that 
were pouring in from every section of the United 
States. 

Governor Campbell had acquired in large measure 
the quality of perpetual youth. He was never old in 
spirit and always seemed to be much younger than his 
years indicated. At the age of four-score years it was 
difficult for those who met him, even casually, to think 
of him as an old man. In his youth, due to service in 
the Civil War, his health was broken and his prospect 
for long life was not encouraging. Life insurance com- 
panies, who take no sentiment into their calculations, 
rejected his application because they did not consider 
him a “good risk.” His optimism and his eagerness 
to find fields of congenial service with his fellowmen, 
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however, triumphed over bodily infirmity and gave him 
long and useful years. 


On the pages following these introductory lines will 
be found reference to the failure of Governor Camp- 
bell through many years to attain financial success. He 
had no ambition to accumulate a great fortune but it 
was his rational desire to earn sufficient to meet all ob- 
ligations and accumulate enough to support him 
through his later years. When fortune finally favored 
him in his financial ventures, it afforded him a rare 
opportunity to live as he desired and to set a most 
worthy example for others thus fortunately situated. 


His later years were devoted entirely to the public 
service. He said on one occasion to a group of friends, 
“T am no longer engaged in active business pursuits.” 
Not long afterward he was making a hasty trip from 
his office to the State House in the interest of an appro- 
priation that was pending for the new wing to the 
Museum and Library Building of the Ohio State Ar- 
chological and Historical Society. Rain had com- 
menced to fall and the wind was blowing. If lifted 
his hat and sent it rolling over the State House lawn. 
The Governor followed it with quickened pace, over- 
took it and came back to the walk. As he entered the 
State House and shook some of the rain-drops from his 
hat and coat a friend said to him, “Governor, I thought 
you had retired from business, according to your state- 
ment the other evening. You seem to be a pretty busy 
man today.” “I meant,” said the Governor, “that I 
had quit business for myself.’’ 


In this unselfish service he found great pleasure. 
He was frequently called upon to address vast assem- 
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blages but an invitation to speak to a small group in a 
worthy cause seemed to be just as welcome to him. A 
few months before his death he was invited to meet 
with a group of men who were organizing a council 
of the American Legion Fathers, made up of fathers 
whose sons had served in the World War. He very 
willingly became a charter member of the organiza- 
tion, was a guest at one of the early meetings and 
promised to deliver a formal address later before the 
American Legion and the Council at Memorial Hall. 


Examples might be multiplied indicative of his kindly 
interest in the activities of the city in which his later 
days were spent. And thus it was that to the last 
hour of his life he continued to make friends and gained 
the good wishes not only of all who knew him but of 
all who knew of him. When he was called to his final 
rest he had abundantly earned the tribute paid him by 
admiring friends and associates who sincerely regretted 
that they should see and hear him no more and whose 
sadness and appreciation is expressed, though inade- 
quately, in the following lines: 


OUR GOVERNOR 


Our Governor has gone away; 
Our wintry sky is cold and gray; 

A lover of humanity, 

Ben Adhem in our midst was he; 
We grieve because he could not stay. 


The state has crowned his brow with bay; 
And still we own his gentle sway; 
Though absent he shall ever be 
“Our Governor.” 
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“He was the people’s friend,” they say, 
A patriot, tried in the fray; 
He wore his harness joyously 
And to the last taught us to see 
How best to spend life’s fleeting day — 
“Our Governor.” 


JAMES EDWIN CAMPBELL 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


James Edwin Campbell has been and is one of the 
prominent figures in the political, professional and social 
life of Ohio. For more than half a century he has been 
a practicing attorney and a recognized leader in state 
politics. He won additional fame by breaking a long- 
continued Republican succession to the office of gov- 
ernor of Ohio. 

Governor Campbell was born at Middletown, Ohio, 
July 7, 1843. His parents were Dr. Andrew and Laura 
P. (Reynolds) Campbell. His father was a descend- 
ant of Alexander Campbell who came to Virginia in 
1753. His mother was the daughter of John P. Rey- 
nolds, once a publisher in the state of New York and 
afterwards a prominent citizen of Middletown. The 
ancestor of Mr. Reynolds, Jonathan Reynolds, emi- 
grated to America from Plympton Earl in the county 
of Devonshire, England, in 1645. On his arrival in 
America he settled near Plympton in Plymouth Colony, 
now a part of Massachusetts. Governor Campbell is 
sixth in descent from Jonathan Reynolds. The de- 
scendants of the Reynolds family are now numerously 
represented in Rhode Island and New York where 
some of them have filled important positions in state 
and national councils. 
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Governor Campbell’s paternal great-grandfather, 
Andrew Small, was a Revolutionary soldier. At the 
age of eighteen he accompanied General Montgomery 
in his ill fated expedition against Quebec and suffered 
severely with his comrades in that memorable retreat. 
His grandfathers, Samuel Campbell and John Parker 
Reynolds were soldiers in the War of 1812. In a col- 
lateral line Governor Campbell is related to John 
Parker who commanded the Minute Men at the battle 
of Lexington. | 


The Campbell family has been prominent in Amer- 
ica since colonial times. Alexander Campbell, the 
great-grandfather of James E. Campbell, was born in 
Argyllshire about 1745 and came to Virginia at the age 
of eight years. His son, Samuel Campbell, was born 


in 1781 and came to Ohio in 1795. He was a soldier 
in the War of 1812. Andrew Small, great-grandfather 
of James E. Campbell, was born in 1757 and came to 
Ohio in 1796. He was an ensign in the Revolutionary 
War and served three and one-half years. His daugh- 
ter, Mary Small, born 1786, married Samuel Campbell. 
To them were born five sons and two daughters, brief 
notices of whom follow: 


Andrew Small Campbell, the eldest, born in 1807, was the 
father of the subject of this sketch. James Edwin Campbell, on 
January 4, 1870, married Elizabeth Owens, daughter of Job E. 
Owens of Hamilton. They became the parents of four children: 
Elizabeth, who married John M. Taylor; Andrew Owens, who 
married Ella Heffner; Jessie, who married Doctor J. J. Coons; 
and James Edwin, Jr., a captain in the World War. 

Lewis Davis Campbell, born 1811, was colonel of the 69th 
O. V. I. in the Civil War. Before and after his military service 
he had been a congressman. He was the first Republican chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee; minister to Mexico; 
Vice-president of the Constitutional Convention of 1873. He 
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married Jane H. Reily, daughter of John Reily, a Revolutionary 
soldier and a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1802. 
His daughter Catherine, born in 1841, married Oscar Minor, a 
colonel in the Civil War. Another daughter, Josephine Reily, 
born in 1850, married Estes G. Rathbone, a state senator, fourth 
assistant postmaster general and director of posts in Cuba. 

William Harrison Campbell, born in 1813, served as state 
senator. His two daughters, Mary and Ella, became successively 
the wives of Henry L. Morey, a captain in the Civil War and a 
member of Congress. Gouverneur Campbell Morey, born in 
1867, a son of Henry L. and Mary Morey, is a lawyer in Ham- 
ilton. 

Edwin Ruthven Campbell, born in 1817, founded the Cincin- 
nati Times. His daughter, Rose Campbell, born in 1859, married 
Charles F. Cisle, a manufacturer in Hamilton. Her son, Harry 
E. Cisle, born in 1899, was a soldier in the World War. 

Catherine Campbell, born 1819, married Robert Reily, colonel 
of the 75th O. V. I. in the Civil War, who was killed at Chancel- 
lorsville. Robert Riley was the son of John Reily, a Revolution- 
ary soldier and member of the Constitutional Convention of 1802. 
James Lewis Reily, son of Robert and Catherine Reily, was a 
lieutenant in the 8th O. V. I. in the Civil War and died while in 
service. 

Abner Caruthers Campbell, born in 1824, was a manufac- 
turer of firearms during the Civil War. 

Mary Campbell, born 1829, married Samuel B. Woodward. 
Their son, Edwin Campbell, born in 1861, is a paper manufac- 
turer in Middleton; Edwin Campbell Woodward had a son and 
a daughter ; Thomas Campbell, first lieutenant in the World War 
and envelope manufacturer at Middleton, and Harriet, who mar- 
ried Ewing Reginald Philbin, first lieutenant in Rainbow Divi- 
sion, World War. The daughter of Mary and Samuel Bb. Wood- 
ward, Lily Campbell, is the widow of Clarence Harding, a paper 
manufacturer. To Lily and Clarence Harding were born 
two sons, Edwin Forest, 1886, a graduate of West Point and 
lieutenant colonel in the regular army; and Justin Woodward, 
1888, a major in the World War and representative in the Legis- 
lature from Warren County. 


Governor Campbell was educated in the public 
schools of his native town and later received private in- 
struction from Rev. John B. Morton, a former teacher 
and for many years the pastor of the Presbyterian 
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Church at Middletown. He later studied law and 
taught school. In the summer of 1863 he volun- 
teered in the Union army and became a master’s 
mate on the gun-boats E/k and Nazad, serving with the 
Mississippi and Red River flotillas and taking part in 
a number of engagements. His health gave way in the 
arduous service in the southern climate, but he re- 
mained in the army until compelled to leave to save his 
life. He returned home when discharged in an emaci- 
ated condition. He gradually recovered his health and 
was able in the winter of 1865 to resume the study of 
law in the office of Doty and Gunkel of Middletown. 
Later in this year he was admitted to the bar. 


For a time he was bookkeeper in the First National 
Bank, at Middletown, and subsequently served eight 
months as deputy collector in the Internal Revenue 
service of the Third Congressional District under Gen- 
eral Ferdinand Van Derveer, the collector of the dis- 
trict. In the spring of 1867 he began the practice of 
law. From 1867 to 1869 he was United States Com- 
missioner. In 1875 and again in 1877 he was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Butler County. In 1879 he 
was a candidate for the Ohio State senate and was de- 
feated by only twelve votes. 

During the Civil War and up to 1872 he was af- 
filiated with the Republican party. In the Greeley cam- 
paign with many other Republicans he joined the Dem- 
ocratic party with which he has been continuously and 
prominently identified ever since. 

In 1882 he was elected to the Forty-eighth Congress, 
but owing to a contest over the seat, which was finally 
decided in his favor, he did not enter upon the duties 
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of the position until July 20, 1884. He was re-elected 
to the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses, his term of 
service closing March 3, 1889. In that year he was 
nominated by the Democratic party for governor of 
Ohio. After a campaign, notable in the political annals 
of the state, he was elected by a substantial majority 
over his gifted and resourceful opponent, Joseph Ben- 
son Foraker, who was a candidate for a third term. 
Governor Campbell ran many thousand votes ahead of 
his ticket and was the only Democratic candidate 
elected. 


In the two years that he served in the high office to 
which he had been elevated by the electors of Ohio, he 
accomplished a number of notable reforms and his ad- 
ministration has been recognized as distinctly and 
sanely progressive. A notable achievement was the en- 
actment of a law providing for the use of the Austra- 
lian ballot, which for the first time in the history of the 
state gave every voter the opportunity to prepare and 
cast his ballot in secret. Prior to this time political 
“workers” at almost every voting precinct in the state 
prepared ballots and often accompanied the elector to 
the ballot box to be sure that he voted the ticket placed 
in his hands. The achievement of this reform that en- 
abled the voter unawed and undisturbed to exercise the 
“freeman’s will” at the ballot box was one of the most 
beneficent legislative acts that followed the close of the 
Civil War. Governor Campbell in his message fa- 
vored the enactment of a law providing a permanent 
tax levy for the Ohio State University. The General 
Assembly acted favorably on this advice, and thus was 
inaugurated the system of special levies for the higher 
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educational institutions of the state,—a policy now 
followed to the great advantage of the other universi- 
ties of the state and the normal schools that were sub- 
sequently established. The state institutions were the 
objects of especial interest to Governor Campbell and 
reforms were introduced in a number of them. 


While Governor Campbell was a strict party man 
and his Democracy was at no time questioned, he be- 
lieved in enforcing upon that party a strict responsi- 
bility to the people for the trust they had bestowed 
upon it. Having been convinced that the city of Cin- 
cinnati was suffering from maladministration of the 
local organization of that party, which had placed dis- 
honest men in power in that city, he called the Gen- 
eral Assembly in special session to legislate out of ex- 


istence the governing body of the city, which had be- 
trayed the trust of the people. When he did this he 
understood that his action would alienate from him in 
the coming election many voters of the Democratic 
party in southwestern Ohio, but his duty was clear and 
he did not hesitate. | 


In 1891 he was renominated for governor, but was 
defeated by William McKinley, afterward President of 
the United States. His defeat was brought about 
in part by the Democratic defection in Cincinnati. Had 
he been re-elected, it is clearly within the realm of prob- 
ability that he, and not Grover Cleveland, would have 
been elected President in 1892. 

Governor Campbell and William McKinley, although 
opposed politically and rival candidates for the 
governorship, were personal friends. The campaign 
in which McKinley was elected is memorable because 
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of the debate between the two candidates, at Ada, and 
the high plane upon which it was conducted. Each of 
the candidates, with courtly courtesy to his competitor, 
defended his party platform and the party principles 
and avoided all personality. 


James E. Campbell was again nominated for the gov- 
ernorship in 1895 and defeated by Governor Asa S. 
Bushnell. In 1906 he was nominated for Congress 
but was defeated, and in 1908 he was his party’s choice 
for United States senator but again defeated. He met 
all of these defeats in the years in which the tide was 
strongly in the direction of the Republican party. For 
the last sixteen years of his life Governor Campbell had 
retired from the more arduous political activities but 
was still prominent in the councils of his party. He 
had been chairman of the Ohio delegation in the Dem- 
ocratic National Conventions that nominated Wood- 
row Wilson, James M. Cox and John W. Davis. His 
chief services were rendered more and more outside 
of the realm of party politics and in this wider field he 
has manifested a public spirit that endeared him to a 
constituency that includes the entire state without ref- 
erence to creed or party. From 1897 to 1910, by ap- 
pointment of Governor Andrew L. Harris, he served 
on the commission for codifying the laws of Ohio. At 
the conclusion of this service he resumed the practice 
of law in Columbus. He was later appointed on the 
executive mansion board and aided very materially in 
the purchase, on reasonable terms, of the fine gover- 
nor’s mansion on East Broad St. Throughout the 
World War he was especially active and served as a 
member of the Ohio Branch of the Council of National 
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Defense. He was active also in contributing to and 
raising funds for the Red Cross and all other war ac- 
tivities. While the war was in progress he gave prac- 
tically all his time to this work and was in frequent de- 
mand for addresses at the great war meetings in the 
state capital. 

Governor Campbell was a member of the Masonic 
order, the order of Elks, the Columbus Club, the Scioto 
Country Club, the Presbyterian Church, the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the American Legion Fathers 
and the Kit-Kat Club of Columbus, of which he had 
been President. 

In recent years he was fortunate financially and 
gradually abandoned the active practice of the law to 
devote his entire time to the public service. In this 
field he was especially happy in the realization that he 
was every day winning in larger degree the affec- 
tionate regard of the good people of Ohio. The po- 
litical contests of past years, with the disputes and dif- 
ferences that they inevitably engender, were forgotten, 
while the genial personality and generous service of 
James E. Campbell was more generally recognized with 
every passing day. 

On July 7, 1923, the citizens of Columbus planned 
a notable celebration in honor of the eightieth anni- 
versary of the birth of James E. Campbell. On this oc- 
casion he was hailed as the first citizen of the capital 
city of the state. He was the recipient of hundreds of 
messages from distinguished men throughout the 
United States and some from foreign lands. Among 
those who sent greetings were President Warren G. 
Harding; former President Woodrow Wilson; Chief 
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Justice William Howard Taft; and all the former gov- 
ernors of Ohio still living, including Myron T. Her- 
rick, ambassador to France. Among those who deliv- 
ered addresses at the banquet in the evening were Gov- 
ernor Donahey, former Governor James M. Cox, for- 
mer Secretary of War Newton D. Baker and Honor- 
able Claude Meeker, private secretary to James E. 
Campbell when he was governor of Ohio. At the con- 
clusion of the program General Edward Orton, Jr., pre- 
sented to Governor Campbell an artistically wrought 
book signed by the guests and bearing this character- 
ization on the inner cover: 


A patriot of the War of 1861-65, a statesman of long service, 
a former governor of Ohio, an outstanding man of affairs, a 
courteous and unassuming gentleman whom we delight at all 
times to honor for what he is even more than for what he has 
done. 


EDITORIAL TRIBUTES 
GOVERNOR CAMPBELL 


Dear old Governor Campbell! How he will be missed! He 
probably had more friends in Columbus than any other man. 
To know him was to love him. To meet him in the most casual 
way was numbered among the day’s pleasures. We saw him 
just the other day, trudging along East Broad Street like a man 
of half his good old age. But his progress was rather slow at 
that, so many people wished to stop and exchange a word or two 
with him. Physically, as well as in other respects, he was a re- 
markable man. He was 81 and yet he did not impress one as 
being old. In the speech he made three hours before he died 
he said, somewhat facetiously no doubt, that he expected to live 
to be 100. We wish he might have done so, if he could have 
continued himself. But there is a melancholy satisfaction in the 
knowledge that, since it was time for him to go, he went swiftly 
and without suffering. 

Such popularity as Governor Campbell enjoyed must be 
founded on true worth. Above all else, he had character. At 
One time in his life, a rather long time, financial fortune went 
against him and he became somewhat heavily involved in debt. 
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Friends stood by him in his difficulties and smoothed the way for 
him but it became the ambition of his life to pay every dollar he 
owed, secured or unsecured. And, when the tide turned in his 
affairs, he did pay off every dollar, reckoning the interest on each 
loan scrupulously and sometimes literally forcing the money upon 
old friends who did not even recall the transactions of which he 
had kept so careful record. Honesty, in the broadest sense of the 
term, is at the bottom of all true character and Governor Camp- 
bell was as honest a man as ever trod on shoe leather. He was 
honest in politics, honest in his profession, honest in his mind. 


There never lived a friendlier man. Everyboay who knew 
him, even by sight, loved him and how could it have been other- 
wise when he loved everyone he knew and, we imagine, everyone 
else? His delightful personality was infinitely more than a pleas- 
ant manner and a happy way. It was rooted in real friendliness. 
He thought well of humanity, even when not at its best, and did 
about as much as a man could do within the sphere of his personal 
influence to encourage it in its disappointments and help it along 
in its struggles. We do not believe he ever did an unkind act or 
harbored an intolerant thought. He was generous with his money, 
with his time, with his strength and behind every act of generosity 
was real kindness of heart. 


Governor Campbell had a distinguished career in public life. 
He served three terms in Congress and was elected governor of 
Ohio at a time when the election of a Democrat to that office was 
considered almost a miracle. Though he had held no conspicuous 
public office for more than 30 years and desired none, his interest 
in politics and his devotion to his party never waned. His last 
active political service was to head the Ohio delegation at the 
Democratic national convention of 1924—no mean feat for a 
man whose 8ist birthday fell at the time those prolonged and 
exciting proceedings were under way. On more than one occa- 
sion in the last 35 years the name of James E. Campbell was 
seriously considered in connection with the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the presidency. 


But the great legacy left by Governor Campbell is not the 
memory of the distinctions which came to him or his notable 
public service but the memory of the man himself. The man 
himself is what really leaves the impress, be his circle of influence 
large or small. Because this man himself was what he was, in 
uprightness, in friendliness and in a charm of personality which 
made sterling qualities beautifully attractive and emulable, the 
years he spent here make Columbus a better city and Ohio a bet- 
ter state and add something which will never be lost, for the 
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benign influence of a good life which has been lived continues in- 
directly to be felt forever, to the sum of the world’s goodness 
and happiness. 

— Ohio State Journal. 


Wednesday evening ex-Governor Campbell cheered and de- 
lighted with his genial presence the dinner given as a testimonial 
to Judge Sater, in view of his recent retirement from the federal 
bench. For many years, few dinners of the kind have been given 
in Columbus without his presence, and there has been no guest 
who has done more than he to add the appropriate charm, grace 
and dignity to such social occasions. 


But the charm of that voice, mellowed by age and yet always 
fresh and warm with an inextinguishable glow carried down 
from youth, will be heard no more, except as it lingers in the 
memories of his countless friends. “There’s nothing in the world 
like friends,” he told the attorneys gathered to do honor to ex- 
Judge Sater at the Athletic club rooms — and three hours later, 
at his home, he passed to join the multitude of his friends who 
had already gone on. It was a peaceful end of a happy day, and 
he himself could not have wished the final day to come otherwise. 


It was a long, a busy and an always useful life that James 
E. Campbell had led, since the time when he was admitted to legal 
practice, 59 years ago, just at the close of the Civil War. His 
public service began with two terms as prosecuting attorney of 
Butler County, in the latter seventies, was continued by six years 
in Congress, and rounded out by the governorship, to which he 
was elected in 1889. His official conduct was simply the natural 
outworking of his character — scrupulously honest, frank and 
straightforward, fair to political opponents and supporters alike, 
industrious and efficient. His failure to secure re-election to the 
governorship was only the expression of the strong Republican 
trend which was rarely broken in Ohio in those times, and was 
not incompatible with the sincere respect in which he was per- 
sonally held by those who opposed him in matters of political 
opinion and action. He was an outstanding member of Congress 
from the beginning of his service at Washington, and one among 
the few outstanding governors who have sat in the state house 
since the Civil War. 

All that, however, is so far in the past that his hosts of 
friends today think of him as they have known him during the 
years of his ripening age here in Columbus — ripening and mel- 
lowing, and yet, as we have already said, never losing the fresh 
flavor of youth. To any friend who had had the good fortune to 
read Cicero’s immortal essay in defense of Old Age, how often 
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ex-Governor Campbell’s later years recalled those delightful pages 
to mind! How surely and emphatically he would have won the 
approval of the old Roman in that firm retention of the appro- 
priate qualities of youth, notwithstanding the growing effect of 
age upon his physical powers! And how Cicero would have 
commended the good sense with which he continued cheerfully 
to use the measure of physical strength still left to him, with no 
giving way to vain regret for powers that were gone! And how 
often he gave concrete illustration of Cicero’s picture of the aged 
man surrounded by yuuthful listeners, eagerly learning the les- 
sons that age had gathered along the pathway of years wisely 
spent ! 

How remarkably he retained his intellectual grasp, and his 
power of studious application, was well illustrated only a month 
ago in the scholarly and thorough paper which he read before 
the Kit-Kat Club on the early history of Ohio and its admission 
into the Union. This, with other papers of its kind presented 
on various occasions, suggests that if destiny, in his young man- 
hood, had turned him into the pathway of historical research, he 
had it in him to have made one of the country’s great historians, 
with all the accuracy and thoroughness of the best of the type, 
and possibly with the highest level of them all in the quality that 
gives life to the historical page no less than truth. But no one 
who had known James E. Campbell will quarrel with destiny for 
not making him something else than he was. Even the adversi- 
ties which buffeted him during one brief period of his life are 
not entirely to be regretted, since they only served to call out the 
reserve strength and unconquerable will that fought them down, 
and to show forth, as soon as the victory was won, how impos- 
sible it was for his fine sense of honor to disregard an obligation 
of conscience. 


He was a firm believer in the underlying principles of our 
American democracy, never blind to its errors and imperfections, 
but never pessimistic as to its ultimate outcome; and perhaps his 
faith in it was based in no small degree upon his gratitude for 
the opportunities which it had given to him, and his belief that 
others, if so disposed, could find under it, as under no other form 
of government, the widest opportunity for development of their 
own powers and for helpful service to their fellows. The younger 
generation of business men and professional men of Ohio will 
do well to study the career of James E. Campbell; and perhaps 
one of the most useful lessons which they may glean from it is 
that mere material wealth is not the prime element in the highest 
success. 

— Columbus Evening Dispatch. 
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TRIBUTE 


One of the graceful figures of Columbus life passed on 
with the death of former Governor Campbell whom the city 
mourns with his family. 

Soldier, statesman, orator and kindly spirit, he leaves an in- 
delible impress on the community which was his home for so 
long. 

Few gatherings of any moment were complete without Gov- 
ernor Campbell. And he was always glad to tell his fellow- 
townsmen at these meetings his whimsical, though meaty, philos- 
ophy of life which he had formed through many useful years. 


It is significant that only a few hours before his death he 
had spoken at a testimonial dinner to a comrade in the law. The 
act was typical of Governor Campbell and the hosts of those who 
knew him and admired his high character and genial bearing feel 
they have lost a real friend. 


— Columbus Citizen, December 18, 1924. 


Death is no respecter of the holiday spirit. Former Governor 
Campbell died suddenly. He was a man who “came back” finan- 
cially. And he leaves behind a tradition of honor and honesty 
because his character never had to “come back”. After all that 
something spoken of as character in a man is the main thing. So 
Governor Campbell is buried with sorrow and pride today. 


Columbus Citizen, December 20, 1924. 


OBSEQUIES 


(Columbus Evening Dispatch) 


For four brief hours Saturday the state of Ohio claimed its 
honored dead. And then, with impressively simple rites in the 
church which he had loved so well the last sad words were pro- 
nounced over the body of James Edwin Campbell, 38th governor 
of Ohio, and, surrounded by the friends and loved ones with 
whom he had been associated in the eventful years of his long 
life, the casket bearing his mortal remains was lowered to its 
final resting place in Green Lawn cemetery. 


The state which did him honor in life claimed him for a 
brief spell in death. There, under the great seal of the state of 
Ohio, which forms a part of the skylight of the capitol rotunda, 
his body lay in state from 9 A. M. until 1 P. M., guarded well by 
soldiers, old and young, while men and women who had known 
him as the “grand old man of the state and the first citizen of 
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Columbus” formed an almost endless procession past the funeral 
bier. They came singly and in groups, those friends. High dig- 
nitaries of the state and nation stood in line behind the meek and 
the lowly. All had a single purpose —to pay their respects to 
“Uncle Jim”. 


COMRADES STOOD WATCH 


At either end of the bier stood a khaki-clad youth with rigid 
muscles, alert and attentive over the precious treasure. Bayonets 
were fixed on the ends of the rifles which they held at attention. 
To the right and left of the casket stood two boys in blue, their 
grayed locks showing from beneath their military caps. Theirs 
was not the attentiveness of the youthful guards, for they came 
there not to guard the body of Governor James E. Campbell, but 
to honor Comrade Campbell, hero of the Mississippi squadron 
of the U. S. Navy. They were the boys of the Old Guard 


The east and west entrances to the statehouse were closed 
and bolted, and alert traffic officers guided the long procession 
through the north and south doors to the funeral bier. 


It was all too brief, that period in which the state honored 
its dead. Then the casket was borne tenderly to the Broad Street 
Presbyterian church, where the final services were held by Rev. 
Dr. S. S. Palmer, its pastor. 


BODY LEAVES HOME 


Early Saturday morning a platoon of cavalrymen from 
Troop B, 107th Cavalry, rode to 78 Hami!ton Avenue, the late 
home of Governor Campbell, and in the presence of Governor 
Donahey and other high state officials the casket was carried to 
the funeral car by ranking officers of the Ohio National Guard 
under the command of Adjutant General Henderson. Those who 
acted as military pallbearers were: Lieutenant Colonel O. E. 
Hardway, Lieutenant Colonel E. P. Lawlor, Lieutenant Colonel 
J. M. Bingham, Lieutenant Colonel J. C. Volka, Captain C. W. 
Goble and Captain C. W. Youse. 


Westward on Broad Street the hoofs of their horses clat- 
tered on the cold pavements, the cavalrymen escorted the hearse 
with its precious burden to the north entrance of the capitol 
grounds. In platoon front formation the cavalrymen deployed 
and presented sabers while the flag-draped casket was carried 
into the building, escorted by the Old Guard and state officials, 
past the ranks of the guard of honor chosen from Co. I, 166th 
Infantry. 
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Captain R. W. Knauss was in charge of the cavalry escort 
and Captain W. F. Forsythe commanded the infantrymen. The 
Old Guard detail of seven men was commanded by Captain J. H. 
Rittenhouse, while Captain of Police James Reisland commanded 
the officers detailed by Chief French. 


HONORARY PALLBEARERS 


Honorary pallbearers were: 


Governor Vic Donahey, former Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker, former Governors Judson Harmon and James M. Cox, 
Claude Meeker, Dr. W. O. Thompson, Brigadier General Edward 
Orton, Jr., Colonel Thomas E. Powell, E. R. Sharp, Sr., Robert 
F. Wolfe, Foster Copeland, Dr. Andrew Timberman, Allen An- 
drews of Hamilton, Joseph H. Dowling of Dayton, Judge Walter 
H. Kinder of Findlay, Maurice Hague, Osman C. Hooper, Joseph 
Schonthal, Lowry F. Sater, Arthur C. Johnson, William E. Hut- 
ton of Cincinnati, Judge Robert H. Day of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, T. P. Linn, Judge James E. Johnson of Springfield, Dr. 
T. A. Dickey of Middletown and Homer Gard of Hamilton. 


The state’s participation in the funeral ended after the body 
had been removed from the capitol. The family decided against 
the formal governor’s salute by the artillery. 














RECENT ADDRESSES OF 
JAMES EDWIN CAMPBELL 


—— 


HOW AND WHEN (?) OHIO BECAME A STATE* 


On the third day of September, 1783, a treaty of 
peace was concluded at Paris, between Great Britain 
and the United States of America. The commission- 
ers on behalf of the United States were Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jay and John Adams who had _ ne- 
gotiated it, and Henry Laurens who arrived from cap- 
tivity in the Tower of London just in time to sign it. 
There had been nearly two years of vexatious wrang- 
ling over the details of the treaty. The bitterest con- 
tention was over the location of the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Canada. In transmitting 
the treaty to America, the commissioners made a re- 
port which contained the following statement: ‘The 
Court of Great Britain claimed all of the land of the 
Western Country and of the Mississippi which was not 
expressly included in our charters and governments.”’ 
This ‘Western Country” was that immense, unsettled 
tract which now comprises the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and a small part of Min- 
nesota, with a present population of twenty-four mil- 
lions—a great and fertile empire well worth contend- 
ing for. 

The American commissioners demanded that the 





* Last formal address of Governor James E. Campbell, read before the 
Kit Kat Club, November 25, 1924. 
(29) 
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boundary should be the line of the Great Lakes (where 
it now is) but the British Commissioners refused to 
yield and insisted that the boundary line should be the 
Ohio River. Franklin, although undoubtedly the most 
astute man of his day, and very anxious to secure this 
boundary was, nevertheless, so much more anxious to 
end the negotiations and secure peace, that he did not 
press the American claim with his customary vigor; 
Jay, who was a great lawyer and the first Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, held out man- 
fully against the British; but the most unflinching com- 
missioner, and the one to whom we owe the state of 
Ohio, was that hard-headed Puritan John Adams of 
whom one of his biographers says that he was “com- 
bative, dogmatic and opinionated,’ and another de- 
scribes him as a man who had “an earnest, unconquer- 
able spirit and an intrepidity which shrank from no 
danger.” His disposition may be illustrated by an in- 
cident which occurred one hundred and sixty years ago 
when he was courting Abigail Smith. Her father was 
a minister and, in that day, the minister was the Czar 
of the community. Of them, as a body, Adams’ bio- 
grapher says, “They were a dictatorial, militant, po- 
lemical not to say quarrelsome and harsh-tongued race, 
not addicted to loving kindness toward one another nor, 
indeed, toward anyone else.’ Father Smith was of this 
type and very able, but he did not wish his daughter to 
marry John. Therefore, on a public occasion, he 
preached a sermon from the text, “My daughter is tor- 
mented by a devil.” It cannot be denied that, upon suf- 
ficient provocation, John Adams did have some of the 
devil in him, and I thank God for it, because it was that 
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which prompted him to shake his fist at the British com- 
missioners and snap out this ultimatum, “If this bound- 
ary is not fixed at the Great Lakes, we will go back to 
America and carry on the war forever.”” But for this 
there would not have been any Ohio; and he, who un- 
dertakes to tell how Ohio became a state, must begin 
his story there. 


In 1787 Congress designated this “Western Country” 
as the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio and, for 
the first time in history, a great empire was dedicated 
to freedom and public education. General Arthur St. 
Clair was appointed Governor and, for fourteen years, 
was the outstanding figure in its history. Prior to that 
he not only had a long and brilliant career as an officer 
in the British army in early life and as Major General 
in the revolution, but he had been President of the Con- 
tinental Congress (which was the sole governing 
power ) and, thereby, occupied the highest civil office in 
the country. Also, he was one of Washington’s dear- 
est personal friends. During the early days of his ad- 
ministration he was busy fighting the Indians until his 
disastrous defeat in 1791, when he was out-generaled 
by Little Turtle, a Miami Chief. He had been repeat- 
edly warned by Washington to look out for a surprise 
but he let himself be caught unprepared, and two-thirds 
of his army were killed or wounded. The battle has 
gone into history by the very pertinent name of “St. 
Clair’s Massacre.” Although very ill, he exhibited the 
personal bravery which was his well-known attribute 
and eight bullets passed through his clothing, but he 
never recovered his military prestige. 


In 1798 the territory became entitled to a legislature, 
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which was accordingly elected. Judge Jacob Burnet of 
Cincinnati was the dominating figure in that body and 
practically shaped its legislation. Out of thirty-nine 
laws enacted, he originated fourteen. He was subse- 
quently a judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio and 
United States Senator, and author of valuable Notes on 
the Northwestern Territory. Scarcely had the legisla- 
ture assembled before friction arose between it and the 
Governor—a situation which has not been wholly un- 
known to this state in recent years. St. Clair, although 
unquestionably honest, intelligent and patriotic, was one 
of the most stubborn men who ever lived. Prior to the 
election of the legislature he had ruled the territory 
with a high hand, paying little attention to the judges 
who were associated with him in its government, and 
was embroiled in endless controversies with the leading 
citizens—especially as to the creation of counties and 
the location of county seats. He now undertook to ride 
roughshod over the legislature and incurred the enmity 
of many members, even of those who belonged to the 
Federalist party to which he strenuously adhered. He 
made himself especially obnoxious by vetoing more 
than one-third of their enactments and refusing to re- 
turn others to them when requested so to do. 


In the year 1800 the territory was divided by a line 
running substantially along the present western bound- 
ary of the state. This portended the early creation of 
a state and a bitter controversy broke out between St. 
Clair and the Jeffersonians, who were mainly from 
Virginia and constituted a majority of the legislature. 
They wished to divide the territory so that the west- 
ern line would be as it now is, but St. Clair and his 
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friends insisted upon making the Scioto River the west- 
ern boundary because, if so done, it would be many 
years before that small area could have sufficient pop- 
ulation for statehood, while the larger state might come 
in soon and would then be represented adversely to 
them politically in the next electoral college. There 
were shrewd politicians in that day and, apparently, 
the breed is not yet wholly extinct. D. M. Massie of 
Chillicothe, well known here, in his life of Nathaniel 
Massie his grandfather, has accurately depicted the sit- 
uation at that time. He says “Any one who studies the 
early history of Ohio will soon discover that its birth 
as a state was due to a conflict between General Arthur 
St. Clair, the territorial Governor, and certain citizens 
of Chillicothe; that St. Clair was overthrown and that 


the Chillicotheans founded a state government.” 


On the thirtieth of April, 1802, the President ap- 
proved an act to Congress providing that “the inhabi- 
tants of the eastern division of the Territory northwest 
of the River Ohio be, and they are hereby, authorized 
to form for themselves a constitution and state gov- 
ernment.” Delegates were elected to a Constitutional 
Convention which assembled at Chillicothe on Novem- 
ber first and organized by electing Edward Tiffin Presi- 
dent. There were thirty-five members and they sat un- 
til November twenty-ninth when the constitution was 
adopted in the following words “We the people of the 
eastern division of the territory of the United States 
northwest of the River Ohio, * * do ordain and 
establish the following constitution or form of govern- 
ment, and do mutually agree with each other to form 
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ourselves into a free and independent state by the name 
of the State of Ohio.” 


The people were never permitted to ratify or reject 
the constitution. In fact the Convention decided, by a 
vote of twenty-seven to seven, to deny them that privi- 
lege. I can imagine what the people would do if a Con- 
stitutional Convention today should ignore them in 
that contemptuous manner. So, looking back one hun- 
dred years, we must say to ourselves that we have done 
a great deal in the direction of the “Reign of the Com- 
mon People.”” Sometimes I wonder if we have not gone 
a little too far in that direction when I think of the 
hordes of ignorant and unassimilated emigrants from 
eastern and southern Europe upon whom we have con- 
ferred suffrage, and the enormous electorate created 
out of women and negroes. I confess to have voted, in 
1867, to confer suffrage upon the negroes who, how- 
ever, did not achieve it until the amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution about two years later. It cannot be 
denied that thereby the average intelligence of the elec- 
torate was lowered. It may be that, like all other peo- 
ple, I have unconscious prejudices and would have a 
higher opinion of the colored voter if, when he depos- 
ited his ballot, he occasionally exhibited a little more 
discrimination in his political affiliations. I also voted 
twice for woman suffrage but, sometimes, I have doubts 
whether the dear things, much as we love them, are not 
a trifle too temperamental to be trusted with the gov- 
ernment of anybody except their own husbands, chil- 
dren and sweethearts—all of whom ought to be de- 
lighted for an opportunity to submit to such gentle and 
affectionate authority. Also | am not enamored with 
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the direct primary whereby an elector who can get 
hold of twenty-five dollars is liable to become Gover- 
nor, United States Senator or Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court; and I particularly detest the misnamed 
non-partisan judiciary law by which a judge who, be- 
fore its enactment, was usually a dignified gentleman 
who kept his ermine unsullied, is now compelled to get 
down in the gutter of dirty politics and buttonhole vot- 
ers like a candidate for constable. 


One of the most remarkable actions of the Conven- 
tion was the denial of the veto power to the Governor. 
This is an anomaly under our political system and no- 
body pretends now to uphold it. This was corrected a 
hundred years later. You must not infer from this 
that these exceptionally able men did not understand 


the checks and balances which should exist in a repub- 
lican government; but they were so completely blinded 
by the bitter personal animosities growing out of their 
long quarrel with St. Clair, and so exasperated by his 
flagrant abuse of the veto power, that they were de- 
termined no other Governor should have a chance to 
become such a tyrant. The Governor was empowered 
to fill vacancies in state and judicial offices but only un- 
til the next meeting of the General Assembly. The 
Convention also had an exaggerated idea of the powers 
and duties of the General Assembly. They gave it the 
exclusive right to appoint all state offices, except Gov- 
ernor, and all the judges of all the courts. Thus the 
Governor, deprived of the veto power and practically 
of the appointing power, was a mere figurehead. This 
was the basis of one of Tom Corwin’s most famous 
witticisms. While in office as a Whig Governor, he 
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was asked what were his official duties, to which he re- 
plied, “They are confined to the appointment of notaries 
and pardoning of Democrats.” Being a great admirer 
of Corwin, I tried, when I occupied that office, to repay 
his courtesy by pardoning a few Republicans. 


The question of the negro population was one which 
occasioned much debate. They limited suffrage to 
white males but, at one time by a vote of nineteen to 
fourteen, approved of a clause which read “all male 
negroes and mulattoes now residing in this territory 
shall be entitled to the right of suffrage if they shall, 
within six months, make record of their citizenship.” 
Upon final adoption of the constitution this clause was 
stricken out—the vote standing seventeen to seventeen. 
President Tiffin then cast the deciding vote against it, 
although he had brought his own slaves into the terri- 
tory and had set them free. There was some senti- 
ment for a temporary form of slavery in the convention. 
The federalists claimed that, in a committee meeting, 
the Virginians had tried to insert a clause which read 
“no person should be held in slavery, if he is a male, 
after he is thirty-five years of age; or a female, after 
twenty-five years of age.” This was defeated in the 
committee because Cutler persuaded Milligan to change 
his vote. Randail and Ryan express the opinion that 
there was no such action because the minutes of the 
Convention do not mention it. They evidently over- 
looked the fact that no minutes of committee meetings 
get into the record of the Convention. Even if the Con- 
vention should have undertaken to fasten this modified 
form of slavery upon the state, it would have been null 
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and void for being in contravention of the Ordinance 
of 1787. 

The long controversy between John Marshall and 
Thomas Jefferson had developed some hostility to the 
judiciary on the part of the Jeffersonians. They didn’t 
go quite so far as Senator LaFollette who wishes to 
emasculate the courts, but they thought that judges 
would bear a little judicious watching. As they were 
in control of the Convention, they provided that the 
Supreme Court should sit once a year in each county 
with a view, as they expressed it, “of bringing justice 
nearer to the people.”” This resulted in great confusion 
(as many of the sparsely settled counties were without 
law books) and conflicting decisions were the natural 


result. Besides, owing to local jealousies, no county 


could be agreed upon as a permanent seat of that court. 
This latter defect was corrected by legislative enact- 
ment in 1821; and judges were made elective by the peo- 
ple under the constitution of 1851. 

The Bill-of-Rights was reported by Ephraim Cut- 
ler and bears the marks of his high intellectual powers. 
It is, of course, the backbone of the constitution. There 
is not time to go into its details. It is sufficient to say 
that it has scrupulously and safely guarded and main- 
tained all the rights and liberties of the people for a 
hundred and twenty-two years, and is a model of wis- 
dom and statesmanship. 

The work of this convention and the character of its 
membership have been thus eloquently stated by the 
late Daniel J. Ryan: 

The first Constitutional Convention, from an_ intellectual 


standpoint, is the greatest, as well as the most picturesque episode 
in the history of our state, and the events which led up to it 
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read like a romance. The conversion of the wilderness into a 
garden ; the invasion of the Virginians ; the overthrow of the great 
Arthur St. Clair; the struggle for statehood; the victory of the 
people over the aristocracy; the framing of the constitution for 
a people without their consultation or consent, are all events that 
form a background for a picture that has no parallel in American 
history. And all these scenes wereenacted in a theater of in- 
tellect; the only weapons were tongues and pens, but they were 
directed by men who for brains and bravery are worthy of every 
tribute of admiration and respect that the people of Ohio today 
can bestow upon them. 


Time will not permit especial mention of all of the 
eminent members of the first Constitutional Convention. 
Many of them were scholars with the courtly manners 
usually known to the hardy race of empire-building 
pioneers, but those not schooled in books were schooled 
in honor and manhood. When they assembled in Chil- 


licothe, every delegate had endured the hardships and 
faced the dangers of frontier life and Indian warfare 
with a stout heart. A few of the leaders may be briefly 
sketched. 

Edward Tiffin was probably the ablest and most in- 
fluential member. He had been unanimously elected to 
both Territorial legislatures, unanimously elected 
speaker thereof and was now unanimously elected pres- 
ident of the Convention. Later he was unanimously 
elected to be the first Governor and unanimously re- 
elected. This office he resigned to accept the United 
States senatorship. It is safe to say that this record 
of universal popularity, and the confidence of a constit- 
uency, has never been equaled. This confidence was 
not misplaced. He came to the territory from Virginia. 
Having very deep religious convictions and detesting 
slavery, he manumitted his slaves and settled them com- 
fortably near Chillicothe. There is not space to go into 
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details of his interesting life except to add that after 
he resigned from the senate he became Commissioner 
of the General Land Office and was the only public of- 
ficer in Washington who saved his records when the 
British burned the city in August, 1814. Dolly Madi- 
son cut Washington’s portrait out of the frame in the 
White House and, with it and the household silver, 
also eluded the British. It is a humiliating confession, 
but these two seem to have been the only wide-awake 
patriots there. 


When Tiffin resigned the office of Governor, Thomas 
Kirker who had been a member of the Constitutional 
Convention from Adams County was speaker of the 
senate and, by virtue of that office, stepped into the 
governorship just as the Lieutenant Governor would do 
under the present constitution. 


Thomas Worthington, a brother-in-law of Tiffin, 
was one of the first United States senators from the 
new state. After leaving the senate, he served two 
terms as Governor. His residence is still pointed out 
as one of the show places at Chillicothe. Worthington 
and Tiffin, as young men emigrating from Virginia, 
rode over the mountains on horseback accompanied by 
another young Virginian, Allen Trimble, who was also 
elected governor several years later. If three young 
men were to come into Ohio together today and all of 
them became Governor, we would probably accuse them 
of organizing an unlawful trust. 


Samuel Huntington was another delegate who be- 
came Governor. He was a nephew of the famous 
Samuel Huntington who was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and President of the Continental 
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Congress. Governor Huntington was a graduate of 
Yale and a thoroughly polished and accomplished gen- 
tleman. Being a federalist, he usually voted with the 
federalist delegation from Marietta. Trumbull County, 
which he and David Abbott represented, was the only 
county in the northern half of the state except Wayne 
County, which was too sparsely settled to be entitled 
to representation. 


The fifth member of the Convention to become Gov- 
ernor was Jeremiah Morrow who was sole represen- 
tative of the state in Congress for many years, and 
subsequently United States senator and Governor. 
While he was Governor, being a real “dirt farmer,” he 
lived upon his farm in Warren County. The Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar was then traveling in America and one 


of his missions was to visit the Governor. At the farm 
he found some men rolling logs under the direction of 
a little chap in a red flannel shirt. Whereupon they re- 
tired to the Governor’s modest cottage and the night 
was spent by the Duke in extracting wisdom from the 
storehouse of Morrow’s intellect and experience. Upon 
his return to Germany, he published far and wide that, 
in the wilds of Ohio, he had found a veritable counter- 
part of the ancient Cincinnatus. 


One of the most active and influential members of 
the Convention was Nathanial Massie, who had a more 
notable career in accelerating the settlement of the state 
than any other pioneer. He was a famous surveyor 
and laid out several towns including Chillicothe. Many 
of the settlers moved there from Kentucky to which 
they had emigrated earlier only to find out that they 
would rather live in a state where slavery did not exist. 
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Indeed this was the cause of much emigration to Ohio, 
even from Virginia and other slave states. Massie was 
a Virginian of the cavalier type, noted for his refine- 
ment, graceful manners and highbred courtesy. Later 
he was the first speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. In 1807 he ran against Return Jonathan Meigs, 
Junior, for Governor. Meigs had a majority of the 
votes but the legislature held that he was not a resident 
of the state. This would have made Massie Governor, 
but he was too much of a gentleman to accept the of- 
fice in that manner. Prior to coming to the Northwest 
Territory, he had been a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War and, afterwards served with distinction in the In- 
dian Wars and the War of 1812. 


The early history of Ohio could not be written with- 
out thumbnail sketches of Ephraim Cutler and General 
Rufus Putnam, delegates from Marietta. Cutler was 
son of Manasseh Cutler, who had been one of the 
chief factors in organizing the Ohio Company which 
first settled the state at Marietta. He was a man of the 
highest personal character and of great influence in the 
Convention, although he was the only delegate who 
voted against the motion to create a state and usually’ 
stood out against the majority on other propositions. 
Upon all constructive measures and especially upon the 
Bill - of - Rights, Cutler’s intellect and pure charac- 
ter made their distinctive marks. One of his obsessions 
was an intensive hatred of Thomas Jefferson. Mr. Be- 
man Dawes, of this city, is a great-great-grandson of 
Cutler and I infer, from some fluent remarks made by 
his brother Charles during the recent campaign, that 
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all of the family have not yet been fully converted to 
the doctrines advocated by the party of Jefferson. 


Perhaps General Rufus Putnam was the great out- 
standing figure in the very earliest settlement of the 
Northwest Territory — having led the party from Con- 
necticut which came to Marietta in 1788. Prior to that 
he had made a splendid record in the Revolution — ris- 
ing by fine service and hard fighting to the rank of Brig- 
adier General. 


John Smith, a delegate from Cincinnati, was one of 
the first two United States senators. He was the first 
pastor of the first Baptist church of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory and a fine orator. In the senate he was a close 
friend of Aaron Burr and later, on that account, was 
unjustly charged with complicity in Burr’s alleged trea- 
son. An unsuccessful attempt was made to expel him 
from the senate. Randall and Ryan’s History states 
that “his relations with Aaron Burr were much misin- 
terpreted and, in his subsequent persecution, he was 
undoubtedly the victim of partisan intrigue.” Judge 
Jacob Burnet, a near neighbor of Senator Smith, and 
one of his strongest political antagonists, praised him 
highly and defended him from any improper designs in 
connection with Burr. 

Charles Willing Byrd, a delegate from Hamilton 
County and scion of an ultra-aristocratic Virginia fam- 
ily was a brother-in-law of Nathaniel Massie and a man 
of great ability as well as a learned lawyer. He was 
acting governor of the territory (as has been heretofore 
stated in this paper). When the state began to func- 
tion he was appointed the first United States Judge for 
the District of Ohio, and sat upon that bench for more 
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than twenty years, retiring with a high reputation for 
learning and ability. 


It is hardly just to the many able and patriotic men 
in that Convention to confine this sketch to the ten who 
have been mentioned, although they were the most con- 
spicuous. Benjamin Ives Gilman, the colleague of Put- 
nam and Cutler from Marietta, and their peer, Michael 

3aldwin, acknowledged to the most brilliant lawyer in 
the territory and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; John Browne and Philip Gatch, thrilling evan- 
gelists; General Joseph Darlinton, the great leader of 
Adams County; Henry Adams and Emanuel Carpenter, 
learned judges in FairfieldCounty; Bezaleel Wells, the 
founder of the industries of Steubenville — famed for 
his baronial mansion and princely hospitality, and Na- 
than Updegraff of the same county, the first of a fam- 
ily famous in Ohio history; William Goforth, the most 
skillful and widely known physician of his day; John 
Reily and Francis Dunlavy, who established the first 
classical academy in the new state; John McIntyre, the 
joint owner with Jonathan Zane of the land upon which 
Zanesville was laid out, and such an enterprising and 
successful business man that he left an estate for poor 
children which annually yields eight thousand dollars; 
and many other deserve mention in an account of suf- 
ficient length to give a real picture of early Ohio. Truly 
there were great men in that day and we owe them an 
inestimable debt of gratitude for laying the foundation 
of this great commonwealth so broad and so deep. To 
them I say “All Hail, Men of Eighteen Hundred and 
Two! Let us hope and believe that our posterity for- 
ever will keep your memory green.” 
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As soon as the state was organized, a flood of emi- 
gration set in of which the vast majority were Revolu- 
tionary soldiers. They were a sturdy race and virile, 
God-fearing men who had conquered the British and 
came out here to conquer the wilderness. It was a mar- 
velous stream of happily mixed elements. There were 
the Puritan from New England; the Knickerbocker 
from New York; the Quaker, German and Swede from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey; the Catholic English 
from Maryland and Delaware; the cavalier English 
from Virginia; the Scotch-Irish from North Carolina; 
the French Huguenots from South Carolina and the 
Methodist English from Georgia. They came here and 
intermarried and a new race of men, the like of which 
the world never knew, was born from this intermix- 
ture of those splendid strains of blood. This was why, 
in 1861, when the country seemed to be in the throes 
of dissolution, and government of the people, for the 
people and by the people was about to perish from the 
earth, that the male children of these early settlers, 
born between 1810 and 1830, bounded instantly to the 
front, carried off nearly all of the honors in the field, 
the cabinet and Congress; and, by the common con- 
sent of all of the states, put Ohio at the undisputed 
head of the nation at the close of the war, where, for 
sixty years, she has stood in triumph. The evidence 
of this is that, in all these years, the people of the United 
States have elected ten Presidents, seven of whom 
were born in Ohio, of that good old pioneer stock; and, 
of five Chief Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, three were appointed from Ohio. 


The title of this paper, as it appears upon the pro- 
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gramme, is “How and When(?) Ohio Became a State.” 
The interrogation mark after the word “when’’ indi- 
cates the uncertainty of that proposition which should 
be briefly explained. 


Congress never admitted the State of Ohio into the 
Union. This fact need not alarm you for the state un- 
doubtedly is in the Union although nobody knows ex- 
actly when it got in. It is the only state about whose 
admission there is a controversy. For some time after 
the Constitutional Convention adjourned on Novem- 
ber twenty-ninth, 1802, it seems to have been understood 
that this was the date when the state was born or, in 
the usual parlance, “admitted into the Union.” That 
was an obvious error for Congress has no power to 
create a state; it has merely the right to admit one 
after it has been lawfully organized. To illustrate, I 
happened to be in Congress when in one day all records 
were broken and four territories (North and South 
Dakota, Montana and Washington) were empowered 
to hold constitutional conventions with a view to state- 
hood. This was done in February but these states were 
not admitted until November when the President, by 
public proclamation, gave legal notice of that fact. On 
the succeeding fourth day of July, in accordance with 
law, four stars representing these states were added 
to the flag of the Union. That is the proper pro- 
cedure. 


The authorities which have held that the year 1802 
marked the birth of Ohio are some of the census re- 
ports, notably the ninth; a note to the eleventh volume 
of the United States Statutes-at-Large; Hickey on the 
Constitution; Townsend in his Analysis of Civil Gov- 
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ernment and W. H. Venable, a celebrated writer of 
early Ohio history. So far as I know, it is now gener- 
ally conceded that this date is in error but, to prove it, 
I have here a photostat copy of an original document 
in my possession, issued by the Acting Governor of the 
Northwest Territory on the twenty-fourth day of Jan- 
uary (1803). This is by way of an object les- 
son as one concrete fact is worth any number of 
theories. Obviously the territorial and state govern- 
ments could not exist simultaneously. Further, on-the 
thirty-first day of January, the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington voted upon the question as to 
whether Paul Fearing was still entitled to hold his seat 
as a delegate from the Northwest Territory and decided 
that he was. It has been contended that an act of Con- 
gress passed February nineteenth did, by implication, 
practically admit the state. This was the opinion ex- 
pressed by E. D. Mansfield in his Political Manual, by 
Caleb Atwater in his History of Ohio and by President 
Andrews of Marietta College. This act provided for 
the execution of the laws of the United States within 
the state of Ohio but the federal authority did not have 
jurisdiction over the state then, nor were the federal 
officers for the judicial district of Ohio appointed until 
March first. On that day, also, the state officers were 
inaugurated and the state has functioned ever since. 


This was the opinion of Rufus King in his history of 
Ohio; and Randall and Ryan (in the best history of 
Ohio ever written) dealt exhaustively with the question 
of the birth of Ohio and pronounced final judgment as 
follows: “In this inquiry it is well to bear in mind that 
there was no formal admission by act of Congress. 
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* * It may therefore be considered as settled from 
a historical and authoritative standpoint that March 
first, 1803, was the date when the territorial govern- 
ment ceased and when Ohio became a state and, ipso 
facto, a member of the United States.”’ In spite of this, 
two writers (one of them no less a person than Salmon 
P. Chase) have fixed the date at March third. Thus 
it appears (in each case by excellent authority) that the 
state of Ohio has five different birthdays. 


Nevertheless, in due time the star of Ohio took its 
rightful place upon the flag of the Union. The first 
thirteen represented the states which created the gov- 
ernment, Vermont fourteenth, Kentucky fifteenth, Ten- 
nessee sixteenth and then OHIO. One may perhaps 
be pardoned for loving his native state a little better 
than any other; and, as the scriptures tell us that “one 
star differeth from another star in glory,” he may even 
be pardoned for feeling that the star which represents 
his state is a little more glorious than any of the others 
in that brilliant constellation on his country’s flag. I 
know that I love my state. I was born in Ohio; my 
father and my mother were born in Ohio; my wife and 
all of my children were born in Ohio; my only grand- 
child was born in Ohio. Every thing which, in a long 
life, has made that life worth living, I owe to Ohio. 
Therefore, I love the star which represents her, but, 
when I realize that, great as Ohio is, she is just a small 
part of the proudest empire the world has ever known 


—my empire, your empire — then I know that, much 
as I love her star, infinitely more do I love that whole 
blue field emblazoned with the forty-eight stars which 
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represent the majesty, the dignity, the power and the 
glory of this Great Republic. 


THE GOSPEL OF BURNISHED STEEL 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE BROAD STREET PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH MAY 25, 1924. 


Although the Honor Roll which we are dedicating 
today contains names only of World War soldiers, it 
is thought something should be said about the soldiers 
of former wars and, perhaps, in this day of mistaken 
pacificism, something about war in general. 

As this service is conducted in a church, I shall speak 
from a text but, not having been ordained, I will not 
take it from the scriptures but from the inspiring Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic, written by Julia Ward Howe 
at the most desperate crisis of the Civil War. It is a 
single line and reads thus “There is a fiery gospel writ 
in burnished rows of steel.” It is supplemented by an- 
other line which recites that God “has loosed the fate- 
ful lightnings of His terrible swift sword.” This 
means (let it be said reverently here in the temple of 
the Prince of Peace) that war, cruel, death-dealing and 
abhorrent as it is, hath its uses and its good uses in the 
hands of an overruling Providence. It means that the 
Creator, in his flawless economy, purposely endowed 
His image with war-waging instincts. It means that 
the wrath of man has ever been the mighty engine 
whereby godless and barbarous nations were leveled 
one by one and better civilizations built upon their ruins. 
It means that every prayer for the elevation of man- 
kind has been accompanied by sacrifice upon the deep- 
stained altar of Mars; and that every footstep in the 
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weary march toward liberty, civil or religious, has left 
its imprint in blood-soaked earth. It means that war, 
when waged in defense of liberty or justice; when un- 
dertaken on behalf of an oppressed or persecuted peo- 
ple; when evoked in the name of humanity; or when 
carried, even to foreign shores, to extirpate a blood- 
thirsty military despotism and to terminate fiendish 
barbarities; is by no means an evil to be deplored or a 
duty to be shunned. It means, in a word, that there are 
calamities infinitely worse than war. As someone has 
poetically phrased it 


However great the carnage may be, 
War, when right’s defender, 

Adds another gem to the diadem 
Which crowns a nation’s splendor. 


Every right-minded human being yearns tor that 
universal peace which we are promised will come at 
the dawn of the millennium; but it should be remembered 
that, in the ancient day when the millennium was fore- 
told, the prophecy thereof did not prevent the frequent 
battle ery “To your tents Oh, Israel,” uttered by God’s 
chosen people as they numbered and renumbered their 
warriors and sent them forth to put the heathen to the 
sword. It did not prevent Cromwell’s God-fearing 
Ironsides, while they were praying and psalm-singing 
all over Europe, from smiting their enemies hip and 
thigh. When Ethan Allen demanded the surrender of 
Fort Ticonderoga “in the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress” there was no blasphemy 
in coupling their names. You cannot gild with any fig- 
ure of speech the forceful words of that hero in the 
Civil War who wired “Hold the fort for I am coming” 
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which were appropriately made the refrain of one of 
the most effective hymns ever written; nor could any- 
thing add pathos or dignity to the reply of a pious Ohio 
colonel who, when asked if he could hold the line at 
Chickamauga in the midst of a most desperate attack, 
replied “I will hold it or go to Heaven from it.” 


It is a sad fact that the millennium, which we hoped 
had come at the end of the World War, is yet far 
away. More men are under arms today than when 
that wicked war began. Here, in the twentieth century, 
no theme stirs the human heart like that of siege and 
battle. Civilized man cannot recall the time when the 
stirring tales of war were not told or retold. In the 
rude days of tradition, legends of martial lore, re- 
hearsed by patriarch or chanted by bard, captivated and 
incited the untutored heart. Written history has pre- 
served in more enduring form the later exploits of man; 
yet its almost unvaried task has been to embalm for 
posterity the chronicles of mortal combat. On each of 
its pages are emblazoned the nodding plume and flut- 
tering banner. Each chapter depicts the shock of con- 
tending armies. Each volume is but an epitome of war. 
The soldier is still enthroned as an unchallenged hero. 
Ballads recounting deeds of arms are yet crooned over 
the cradle; the drum and trumpet have not ceased to 
be the coveted toys of childhood; youth is thrilled by 
bewitching story of march and battle; manhood pays 
eager homage to military fame. 


The history of our own country shows that, in every 
crisis, the old beaten path has been followed and the 
belligerent instinct of man was evoked to work out the 
beneficent purpose of God. First came the War for 
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Independence. The Fathers, few in number and weak 
in equipment, but armed with a just cause, went man- 
fully to war and conquered the most powerful nation on 
earth. Was not God upholding the hands of Washing- 
ton, Greene, Wayne, Franklin, Adams, Hamilton and 
Jefferson and that incomparable band of their fellow- 
patriots who created this free republic? Again, in 
1812, when Great Britain impressed our seamen and 
scornfully defied us, we were compelled to fight for our 
honor and our rights. We swept from the high seas 
the commerce of that country which had been their un- 
disputed mistress for a century; and, at New Orleans, 
our backwoods riflemen exterminated an army com- 
posed of Wellington’s picked veterans. Our loss was 
thirteen and their’s twenty-six hundred — the most bit- 
ter defeat inflicted in the wars of all the ages. Did that 
look as if God had rebuked us for bringing on the war? 
When the unspeakable Spaniard had established a de- 
cadent despotism at our very door and every instinct 
of decency and self-respect demanded that we should 
abolish it; when he blew up one of our ships anchored 
in his supposedly friendly harbor ; could we do less than 
goto war? If God was not with us why did he permit 
us to establish security and home rule in Cuba and put 
an end to a three-hundred year war in the Philippines? 


When in 1861 Providence, watching over us, decided 
that the time had come to wipe out the stain of African 
slavery and root up the heresy of secession, again it 
was war —a war between brethren whereby the politi- 
cal sins of the people were cleansed in a sea of blood 
under whose turbulent waves were engulfed the twin 
perils which had menaced the unity and perpetuity of 
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our institutions; and, in the immortal words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln “Government of the people, by the people 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


But a very small proportion of this audience can re- 
member the Civil War or comprehend its magnitude — 
its terrific drain on human life. To illustrate: Ohio, 
with less than forty per cent of its present population, 
emblazoned 313,000 names on the Muster Roll of the 
Union. Proportionately, today she would have to fur- 
nish 770,000 and the quota of Franklin County would 
be 40,000. If the losses in killed and wounded were 
proportioned to those of the Civil War Ohio’s share 
would be 63,000 and that of Franklin County 3,000. It 
is when our thoughts turn to the frightful bloodshed of 
the four long and tragic years of Civil War that our 
emotions seem ready to choke our utterance. Today 
there lie in the graveyards of our country more than 
two million Union veterans; we know where they are 
but where are the thousands upon thousands of un- 
known dead whose resting place no human eye can 
see? They are everywhere —in the mountain gorges 
of the Blue Ridge; on the fertile plains of the cotton 
belt; under the deadly swamps of the Carolinas; and 
amidst the dense thickets of the Wilderness. Their 
bones are heaped in trenches where the leaden hail fell 
thickest, and bleach unknown in prison pens, where 
ghastly famine stalked. The turbulent waves of the 
Atlantic and the tepid waters of the Gulf flow over the 
sunken iron ships, coffined in which they lie. The gen- 
tle breezes rustle unheeded through the shadowy woods, 
and the wild birds warble their silvery notes, while be- 
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neath rest those whom we call “The Dead”; but they 
are not dead. 


And dare ye call that dying? The dignity sublime, 

Which gains a furiough from the grave, and then reports to time? 

Doth the earth give up the daisies to a little sun and rain, 

And keep at their roots the heroes while weary ages wane? 

Sling up thy trumpet Israel? Sweet bugler of our God, 

For nothing waits thy summons beneath this broken sod, 

The deadest of these heroes has as silently rent the clod, 

As the clouds burst into flower when the sun rides over the bar, 

Or heaven breaks out of the blue, and comes out star by star; 

They march abreast of the ages, with the thunder on the right, 

For they bade that world “Good morning,” when this world said 
“Good night”. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


DELIVERED SEPTEMBER 15, 1922 


A few weks ago The Oluo State Journal sent me a 
questionnaire containing a number of interrogatories. 
One of them read as follows: Who is your favorite 
heroine? I took time for due consideration. I passed 
over the ancient queens, such as Zenobia and Semiramis, 
who had established dynasties; I could not find a place 
for Isabella who, of all the sovereigns of Europe, had 
the nerve and vision to finance the discovery of the New 
World; I even let Joan or Arc go by; I did not write 
down the name of Elizabeth, that heroic queen who, de- 
spite some feminine foibles, was the greatest ruler of 
England for three hundred years; I could not find a 
place for Maria Theresa although she, alone in all the 
world, threw down the gauntlet to that masterful and 
typical Prussian Frederick the Great; I omitted Ma- 
dame Roland and the other heroines of the French Rev- 
olution; I did not select one of the semi-inspired women 
immortalized by the Bible, or one of the good women 
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canonized by the church. Above them all I exalted one 
to whom, in my opinion, humanity owes the greatest 
debt — I wrote there the name of Florence Nightingale. 
As a boy of twelve I read day by day of the war in the 
Crimea and, even at that early age, was indelibly im- 
pressed with her marvelous work in hospitalization 
whereby she rescued from death thousands of the sick 
and wounded of the allied armies. She was not only 
figuratively, but actually, an angel of mercy. The arm- 
ies worshipped her, and posterity has immortalized 
her. 


But if labor and sacrifice expended upon rough men 
of full age and able intelligently to describe their ills, 
should be rewarded by immortal fame, what should be 
the reward of those good women who have spent their 


lives in nursing suffering children back to health? For 
nothing reaches down to our very heart strings and 
grips us with deadly terror like the wan, emaciated and 
pitiful face of a baby too young to speak its misery, 
yet appealing for help in every look and gesture! There 
is no love like the love of a mother for a sick child, and 
the bitterest tears shed are those which fall upon the 
cradle. For the baby is 


Only a tender flower sent us to rear; 

Only a life to love whiie we are here; 

Only a baby small never at rest; 

Small, but how dear to us God knoweth best. 


It is trite and threadbare to reiterate that it is our 
duty to the child to maintain, restore and preserve its 
health for its own sake. For there is another reason 
outside merely of humanitarian considerations, why 
this should be done. Unless the health and vigor of 
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the rising generation is secured and augmented, the 
whole race will deteriorate into ultimate degeneracy 
and extinction. It is not too much to say that civiliza- 
tion is hanging in the balance and can only be main- 
tained by keeping up and advancing the physical stand- 
ard of the children of today. Hence our duty is so 
plain that it fairly stares us in the face. That duty 
may not be so imperative with respect to the children 
of the rich, although too often they suffer from the 
ignorance and neglect of parents, as it is with respect 
to the children of the poor. There we have to contend, 
not only with ignorance and neglect, but we have also 
to combat the bad results of heredity and environment 
—all this in addition to the prevailing and appalling 
poverty which has devitalized these under-nourished 
and anemic children, leaving them with but little power 
for resistance and recuperation. Thus we must look 
upon these little suffering patients as members of the 
body politic, and their health and welfare are matters 
of vital importance to the state. 


Children’s hospitals are a matter of comparatively 
recent creation. It was as late as 1850 that the first 
experiment was tried by English-speaking people. That 
was in a very small way in a little house on an obscure 
street in London. Ten years later it was attempted in 
yet a smaller way in Edinburgh, but the thorough and 
cautious Scot arrived very slowly at success. Now, in 
this day of rapidly increasing population, the necessity 
for such institutions has become vastly more impera- 
tive than ever. The phenomenal and menacing pre- 
ponderance of great cities is daily overcrowding the 
poorer classes into wretched and unsanitary homes. 
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These swarming hordes of careless, unclean, illy housed 
and frequently immoral people make the conservation 
of the health of the children a moral question with 
which religionists as well as humanitarians must deal. 


Let us not forget that while we are doing something 
for the children, they are doing a great deal for us. 
Those who freely give out love, and service and sacri- 
fice, get much that is of inestimable value in return. 
The reflex action upon them is infinitely uplifting and 
exalting. These little children who come under our 
ministrations will make better men and women of all of 
us. Whittier has very beautifully expressed the idea 
in these words: 


We need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can, 

God hath His small interpreter, 
The child must teach the man. 


In conclusion let me express the belief that all who 
faithfully and unselfishly discharge their duty to the 
children of this generation will deserve to share the 
commendation of the Master who said: “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” 


THE MISSISSIPPI SQUADRON 


If this toast had been to “Our Navy,” without words 
or restriction, my task would have been easy for the 
mere words bring to vivid remembrance the stirring 
tales of youth, when the heroes we worshipped were 
Paul Jones the venturesome, Decatur the intrepid, Law- 
rence the defiant and Perry the modest. The theme as- 
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signed me, however, while more circumscribed than dif- 
ficult, might to some be yet more inspiring, for an elo- 
quent tongue it would be that could pay an adequate 
tribute to the Mississippi Squadron — that wonderful 
flotilla which sprang into existence as by enchantment 
and disappeared as by magic; which lived but four 
short years, yet long enough to emblazon one of the 
proudest pages of human history. 


The Mississippi Squadron! The words seem to con- 
jure up a phantom — so brief, yet so marvelous and 
fantastic, was its career. Long after the reverberation 
of the guns of Sumter had died away on the remotest 
northern frontier ; long after the loyal sons of the north 
were locked in battle’s embrace with their frenzied 
brethren of the south; there was, as yet, not a federal 
gun afloat on the waters of the West. There were 
neither ships nor ordnance, navy-yards nor stores. The 
famous gunboats that were to carry our brave boys 
from the Ohio to the gulf, were uncut timber growing 
in the forest and unforged iron lurking in the earth; 
yet, before the war closed, there floated upon the un- 
vexed waters of the Mississippi Valley, more than a 
hundred vessels armed, equipped and exultant in vic- 
tory. No scene of history resembles that fairy-like 
transformation which suddenly covered, with a vast 
and invincible navy, those muddy rivers where war- 
ships were before unknown and where, let us pray, they 
may never be known again. Miracles were performed; 
the subtle alchemy of patriotism transmuted everything 
it touched; and the hull of a snag boat was metamor- 
phosed into the famous flagship “Benton” which will 
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go down to posterity as a companion-in-honor of “Old 
Ironsides” of an earlier day. 


As these stirring events pass before us they seem al- 
most like a dream. We see Rodgers and his three lit- 
tle wooden steamboats which are the nucleus of the 
squadron; then follows Foote, of blessed memory, with 
his broad-horned ‘‘turtlebacks;” then Davis and, later, 
the indomitable Porter with a storm of varied craft — 
iron-beaked rams, invulnerable monitors and _ cockle 
shell “tin-clads” — all carrying the flag to victory upon 
every accessible water course; closing the picturesque 
and bloody drama with that far-famed expedition up 
the Red River, of which a great historian has said that 
for romantic adventures, unusual perils, heroic courage 
and serve fighting on the part of the navy, it has no 
parallel in the events of the war. 


Not only, at the outset, were we without ships and 
material, but we were also without experience. None, 
as yet, were skilled in that amphibious form of warfare 
which was the untried lot of the Mississippi Squadron. 
Aside from the few regular officers who came out to 
lead and instruct us, we were a veritable set of land- 
lubbers. I recall my own awkward and ignorant ad- 
vent on the scene when that gallant officer, Commodore 
sreese, subsequently the famous hero of Fort Fisher, 
created me a Master’s Mate. Like the other boys I was 
young and raw but earnest; yet I could not have de- 
scribed wherein a “half-hitch” varied from a “Turk’s 
head,” nor the difference between a needle and a mar- 
l’nspike. Nevertheless, under the tuition of these regu- 
lar officers, as brave and gentle warriors as ever trod a 
deck, we learned. 














James Epwin CAMPBELL 


From a photograph when he was serving in the navy 
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The only men who knew their business were the pi- 
lots to whose indispensable service, cheerfully rendered, 
justice has never been done. The pilot house was 
known as the “slaughter-pen” and on the “tin-clads” — 
upon which it was my unhappy lot to serve —it was 
preeminently the post of danger. It was a matter of 
history that they freely volunteered for this perilous 
service knowing that they would be targets for every 
sharpshooter on the bank, and it was not unusual for 
a single shell to wound or kill both pilots and to’ blow 
the steering wheel in their hands into a thousand frag- 
ments; yet they were poorly paid and never had either 
rank or rating as officers of the navy, nor a recognized 
share in the memory of its glories. 


Then there were the “powder monkeys” — those lit- 
tle chaps who ran the errands in the days of quiet, and 
scudded between the magazine and the guns in the hour 
of battle. No speech could be complete that did not pay 
a tribute to those lightfooted, roguish but lionhearted 
youngsters who stood fire like veterans. Nobody ever 
heard of one who blanched or deserted. I never saw 
but one leave his post, and that was when a shell rolled 
into the little wooden cubbyhole used by the surgeon as 
a dispensary and exploded amongst the bottles and sur- 
gical instruments. For a moment it looked as if the 
sky had opened and was raining dynamited drug stores. 
The scene was so weird, grotesque and terrifying 
withal, that one poor little towhead, not fourteen years 
old, dodged behind a stanchion until this unnatural 
shower was over, and then went bravely back to duty. 


In this affair the little vessel was struck nine times; 
and, to show how these frail boats would hold on 
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amidst a pitiless storm of shot and shell, we will enu- 
merate the damages inflicted on the ‘““Naiad:” 


“The first shot passed through the smoke-stack; the 
second and third shots passed through the pilot-house, 
the third striking the barrel of the wheel, cutting the 
tiller rope, and literally tearing the wheel to pieces; the 
fourth shot passed a few feet abaft the pilot-house 
shattering the steerage and skylights, but doing no fur- 
ther damage; the fifth shot passed through the cabin. 
* * * Also * * four shots through the star- 
board casemates; one striking abreast of the boilers, 
one abaft of No. 2 gun, tearing up the decks and ex- 
ploding within a few feet of the shell-room; one abaft 
of No. 3 gun, killing John T. Crennell, ordinary seaman, 
and wounding three others; another passed through the 
port of No. 4 gun, tearing away the shutter and ex- 
ploding in the dispensary.” 

We had our little trials too, as well as our triumphs, 
in the Mississippi Squadron. I can yet see and almost 
feel, in the pride of their strength, the Red River mos- 
quitoes which struck terror alike to us and the foe. 
When an oar, a boarding pike, a capstan bar or like im- 
plement was missing, the tradition ran that they had 
been carried off by a mosquito; and it has never been 
denied that the least of those pests, bred in the swamps 
and bayous of the lower rivers, was more than a match, 
singlehanded, for any man in the navy. Then there 
were the splinters which, on the tinclad, during a bat- 
tle flew like a cloud of dust. This kind of a gunboat 
was ingeniously contrived so that, while a solid shot 
would go clear through it, taking only what came in 
its way, a shell would be carefully and safely nursed on 
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the covered deck until it had fully exploded. While it 
was bad enough to be hit by a piece of a flying shell, yet 
there was some glory to go home to parents, friends 
and sweethearts with a genuine wound like that, but to 
be scratched all over with stinging splinters, which bled 
you like a butcher but left no scar, was alike disconcert- 
ing and inglorious. Then worst of all was the fact 
that you could not run away when you were whipped. 
After escaping the peril from shot and shell, from the 
explosion from magazine or boilers, from consumption 
by fire or drowning by water — sevenfold the terrors of 
a battle on land—and knowing that you were thor- 
oughly licked, you realized there was no place else to 
go. I decided, on several occasions, that if ever I went 
to war again, I would select the army instead of the 


navy upon the solid, bed-rock, copperfastened principle 
that I could run, or hide, when fighting ceased to be a 
virtue. 


But a truce to this persiflage. There is too much of 
pathos in the thought that a mighty squadron which 
Hoated upon the waters of the west has gone never to 
return. When I recall the names of the men who bled 
and died upon her decks, and their deeds of valor, the 
emotions that well up from my heart almost choke my 
utterance; and, more than all, when I realize that not 
one man is left who served with me on the gunboat 
Naiad, an indescribable sense of desolation overcomes 
me. 





OHIO CANALS 


WORK ON THEM INAUGURATED IN 1825 


The year 1825 was a memorable one in the history 
of Ohio. On May 19 General Lafayette crossed the 
river in his tour through what were then called the 
“western states’ and stepped on the Ohio shore at Cin- 
cinnati in the midst of patriotic demonstrations un- 
paralleled in the history of the state. For a time he 
was the guest of this city, then the metropolis of the 
West, after which he proceeded up the river to Wheel- 
ing, making short stops at Gallipolis and Marietta. 


The newspapers of that time bear extended accounts 
not only of his visit to Ohio but of his tour through all 
the states. 


The year 1825 also marked the beginning of work on 
the Ohio canals and popular demonstrations at the in- 
auguration of an era of internal improvements. At 
no point were the initial formalities more enthusiastic- 
ally celebrated than at the Licking Summit, near New- 
ark, Ohio. The day chosen was the Fourth of July, a 
day then devoted on its annual return to fervid oratory 
—to “bonfires and illuminations.”’ The citizens of the 
United States were only fifty years removed from the 
opening scenes of the Revolution. The tour of Lafay- 
ette through the country added to the popular interest 
in the observance of the day. The canal commissioners 
of Ohio wisely chose this date for breaking sod at the 
Licking Summit. They had succeeded in persuading 
Governor DeWitt Clinton of New York to be present 
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on the occasion. He was regarded throughout the 
country as the champion of internal improvements. He 
came to congratulate Ohio upon the commencement of 
a work that had been successfully prosecuted in his own 
state. 


In this issue of the QUARTERLY is reproduced an ac- 
count of the commencement of the Ohio Canal at the 
Licking Summit. This was published in a pamphlet, 
which is now very rare. Through the kindly interest of 
Honorable Thomas Ewing of New York City, the 
grandson of Senator Thomas Ewing of Ohio, we have 
been furnished a copy of this pamphlet which is pre- 
sented in full on the following pages. It seems espe- 
cially appropriate that it should be republished at this 
time in this centennial year of the commencement of im- 
proved transportation facilities in the state. Follow- 
ing is the wording of the title-page of the pamphlet. 


COMMENCEMENT 


OF THE 
OHIO CANAL 
AT THE 
LICKING SUMMIT 
JuLy 4TH, 1825 
LANCASTER, OHIO: 


rrinted by John Herman 
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COMMENCEMENT ON THE OHIO CANAL 
AT THE LICKING SUMMIT 


This great work was commenced on Monday, the 
4th inst. under circumstances the most favorable and 
auspicious. On the day previous, all the roads leading 
to the point selected for the celebration were crowded 
with people on foot, on horseback, and in every de- 
scription of vehicle, hastening to witness the scene. AI- 
most every house within a distance of five miles was 
occupied; but on the evening of that day, by far the 
greatest multitude had assembled at Newark, where 
Gov. Clinton and his suite were momentarily expected. 
Towards evening the greatest anxiety prevailed. Ex- 
presses had been despatched along the different roads, 
by which it was supposed the Governor might arrive, 
but they uniformly returned without any intelligence; 
and it began to be seriously apprehended, that, owing 
to some mistake or accident, he would not arrive in due 
season. Early on Monday morning these fears were 
dissipated by the pleasing intelligence, that his Excel- 
lency was approaching by the Mount Vernon road, and 
would arrive in the course of a few hours. His Excel- 
lency Gov. Morrow’s aids, the Canal Commissioners 
and Commissioners of the Canal Fund, accompanied by 
a number of gentlemen on horseback and in carriages 
and a detachment of cavalry, immediately set out to 
meet the coming party. 

About nine o’clock in the morning the whole party 
arrived in Newark, receiving a salute as it entered; — 
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passed round the public square and halted opposite the 
house of Mr. Bradley Buckingham, into which Gov- 
ernor Clinton was conducted amidst the congratula- 
tions of the assembled multitude. Immediately after 
breakfast, a procession was formed under the direction 
of the Marshals of the day (Gen. Johnson, Cols. 
M’Cracken and M’Dowell,) and at half past ten, left 
Newark for the place fixed upon for the celebration. 
At half past eleven it arrived upon the ground, and was 
welcomed by the discharge of several pieces of artillery, 
the firing of the light companies and the cheers of the 
thousands that were expecting its arrival. Governor 
Morrow, Gov. Clinton, and the gentlemen in company, 
alighted from their carriages and passed down the line 
of troops, receiving their salute, to the stage erected for 
their reception, from which the addresses were to be 
delivered. Upon this stage, in addition to the Gover- 
nors, we were gratified to observe the veteran Gen. Van 
Renssellaer, whose services under Gen. Wayne, as- 
sisted greatly in the early settlement of this country, 
and whose presence on this occasion, added no little in- 
terest to the scene. We also observed Mr. Lord and 
Mr. Rathbone, of New York, the gentlemen who it will 
be recollected took our first loan. As soon as the nec- 
essary arrangements were made and silence obtained, 
the ceremonies of the day were opened by a solemn and 
appropriate prayer from the Rev. Ahab Jenks, of Gran- 
ville, who officiated as Chaplain. He was followed by 
Thomas Ewing, Esq., of Lancaster, the orator of the 
day, who occupied the attention of the audience with an 
address, of which it is unnecessary to speak, as it is 
given in this pamphlet. Although it was pronounced 
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in the most forcible and energetic manner, the im- 
mense concourse and consequent distance of great num- 
bers from the stage, prevented them from hearing dis- 
tinctly. At that part of his discourse in which the Ora- 
tor addressed Gov. Clinton on behalf of the people of 
this State, the universal satisfaction manifested by the 
audience, discovered how truly and happily their senti- 
ments and feelings had been expressed. After the close 
of the Oration, a short pause of deepest expectation en- 
sued. Every eye was directed to our distinguished 
guest, who rose apparently under the influence of much 
feeling. His first sentences were spoken in a tone so 
low, that although the most death-like silence prevailed, 
they were only heard by those who were so fortunate 
as to be immediately around the stage. But as he ad- 
vanced, his voice became loud and distinct, and his man- 
ner in the highest degree impressive. It was with dif- 
ficulty, at different times during his address, and par- 
ticularly at that part of it in which he traced the fu- 
ture prosperity of this state, that his delighted audience 
could restrain the expression of their feelings; and 
when he closed, it was amid the deafening cheers of the 
thousands around him. 





A grand procession was then formed to move to the 
spot selected as the place of beginning the canal. A 
large body of cavalry occupied the front, next came sev- 
eral companies of artillery and light infantry. To 
these succeeded the civic procession, at the head of 
which were to be seen Governors Morrow and Clinton, 
General Van Renssellear, the Canal Commissioners, 
and Commissioners of the Canal Fund, followed by a 
great number of distinguished gentlemen, from every 
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part of the state, and an immense retinue of our citi- 
zens; the rear was brought up by other light companies 
and a detachment of cavalry. Passing out of the grove, 
in which the previous exercises had been performed, 
the procession crossed the Newark road, and entered 
an extensive field on the farm of Mr. Taylor. It was, 
while passing through this field, that, from an elevated 
piece of ground, the eye might command, at one view, 
the whole of this vast concourse. The effect was grand 
and imposing beyond all description. It was a scene 
seldom witnessed, and never to be forgotten. The spec- 
tacle of a great people, moving slowly and firmly to the 
commencement of a work upon the success of which 
their future prosperity was staked. Arrived at the ap- 
pointed spot, the military in advance opened to the 
right and left, and the civil procession passed through 
them. It was here that the greatest inconvenience was 
experienced from the press of the crowd. Order was 
at length restored, and the thousands that could not, 
from the situation of the ground, see what was pass- 
ing, waited in breathless anxiety for the signal that was 
to announce the commencement of the canal. 


The ceremony was simple but full of interest. 
Messrs. Kelly and Williams, the acting Canal Commis- 
sioners, after a short but highly appropriate address 
from Mr. Kelly, presented two spades to Judge Minor, 
the President of the Board of Canal Commissioners, 
requesting him to hand them to Governors Morrow and 
Clinton — Judge Minor received the spades, and pre- 
sented them to the Governors, desiring them in the name 
of the people of Ohio, to begin the work. This was 
done, simultaneously by the Governors, standing im- 
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mediately opposite to each other. The moment this 
was announced, it was received by a shout, that might 
be heard even above the roar of artillery. It was the 
glad voice of a happy people. 


After the different gentlemen composing the two 
boards of Commissioners, and the gentlemen immedi- 
ately around the spot, had in turn assisted in the com- 
mencement of the work, the procession was again 
formed, and moved back to the grove, at the lower ex- 
tremity of which, a dinner had been prepared by our 
enterprising townsman, Mr. Steinman. There were 
four parallel lines of tables, one within another, and oc- 
cupying three sides of a square, covered with the great- 
est profusion of excellent fare, and calculated for the 
accommodation of one thousand persons. From each 
end of the outer line of tables, opposite the vacant side 
of the square, an arch, handsomely ornamented, was 
sprung; under which, upon an elevated seat, were 
placed the Governors with Judge Minor and the chap- 
lain of the day on the right, and General Van Renssel- 
laer, Mr. Lord and Mr. Rathbone on the left. After 
the dinner, a number of toasts were drunk, accompa- 
nied by loud cheering, the discharging of artillery and 
volleys of musquetry. Thus ended the ceremonies of 
the day. 


We cannot close without remarking, that, through 
the whole day, the strictest order and decorum was 
voluntarily kept up; and among the eight thousand per- 
sons the occasion had brought together, not one instance 
of disorderly conduct was observed. 
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ORATION 


FELLOW CITIZENS, 


We have assembled on this day, the anniversary of 
our national independence, to witness and to celebrate 
the commencement of a work, stupendous in its nature, 
and vitally important to the prosperity of our rising 
state. 

This day ushers in the fiftieth year of that independ- 
ence. The period is brief, if referred to the usual oper- 
ation of time, on the state of nations and the condition 
of man; but, in effect, it has teemed with the events of 
many centuries. 

We need not now dwell on the events of that glorious 
struggle for national existence, or recount the names 
or achievements of those sages and heroes who ruled 
in the council or toiled in the field for the cause of our 
freedom. Are not their names and their deeds recorded 
in the pages of imperishable history? Are they not en- 
graven in living characters on the hearts of a free and 
grateful people? 

During the continuance of our national struggle, and 
long before its perfect consummation in the adoption 
of our federal constitution, the principles in which it 
originated, spread wide among the nations of Europe, 
and in many became the subject of free and bold in- 
vestigation. But their eyes were still turned to Amer- 
ica, for here they looked for a practical illustration of 
those principles, applied on an extended theatre, to the 
self-government of man; nor did they look in vain. 

From the crude materials of the old confederation, 
improved by experience and refined by genius, there 
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formation, than the fairest ideal system which had ever 
visited the speculations of the philosopher or the dreams 
of the poet. Then the triumph of liberty was complete. 

Among the European nations, France was the first 
to attempt our example, and never was essayed a might- 
ier experiment on the field of political action, or one 
pregnant with more important events. The liberties of 
Europe seemed staked upon the issue. 

But that great and enthusiastic people had not, like 
our fathers, been reared, from childhood, in the calm 
and sober contemplation of their rights, nor could they 
learn at once to mark and respect the boundary between 
liberty and licentiousness. The bonds which had long 
held society together — the restraints of opinion and 
power were too suddenly burst asunder, and the un- 
governed multitude, impelled by wild enthusiasm, 
rushed madly to deeds of rapine, violence and anarchy. 

Soon a mighty power, physical and intellectual, arose 
out of this chaos and spread desolation over Europe. 
In the name of liberty, ii conquered and enslaved her 
republics, which even despotism had respected — it sub- 
jugated her kingdoms that new monarchs might possess 
their thrones — with the means of regenerating the 
world, it aimed only to subdue it. 

That power was, at length, crushed, and the ancient 
dynasties resumed their dominion — but, terrified by the 
past, and jealous of the future, they allied themselves 
against their subjects, the avowed enemies of liberty. 

Such was the result of that revolution from which 
so much had been hoped by the friends of European 
liberty, and though baffled by the event, those hopes 
were not then visionary or extravagant. For if the bet- 
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ter genius of France had prevailed —if the mighty 
spirit, which controlled her destinies in the latter days 
of her revolution, had been animated by motives of real 
glory — if, like our Washington, he had devoted him- 
self to the cause of freedom and his country, he might 
have lived to be now hailed the liberator of Europe. 
And France, her liberties achieved, her government 
established on principles of rational equality, rich in her 
resources and invincible in power, she might have main- 
tained toward the world a most noble attitude. In- 
stead of forming one of a band of unholy despots, 
leagued against the liberties of man, she had been, her- 
self a host, arrayed on the side of freedom. The spirit 
of liberty which has since broke forth among the na- 
tions, where had been the power would have dare op- 
pose its march when supported and encouraged by her 
friendly alliance? Freedom, in that quarter of the 
globe, had ere this day, triumphed over oppression, and 
Europe were now the seat of republics instead of em- 
pires. 


But sad as has been the reverse, gloomy and lowering 
as is the oriental horizon, let not the friends of Euro- 
pean liberty despair. Although the sudden blaze of 
frenzied enthusiasm which burst forth in revolutionary 
France and glared for a time on Europe, may have re- 
tarded her political regeneration, yet the example has 
been rife with instruction and the dreadful commotions 
of the age have taught an impressive lesson to man- 
kind. ‘The statesman and the philosopher who directed 
the stormy scene, and the heroes who gave it movement 
and glory,”’ have not lived and died in vain — the spirit 
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of liberty has gone forth among the nations — it is a 
pervading, a conquering spirit — and it will prevail. 


Turn but your eyes on modern Greece and remem- 
ber how short the time since she was sunk to the lowest 
stage of political and moral degradation — her degen- 
eracy, her abject slavery, a by-word, a reproach among 
the nations. She sued for foreign aid, but no Christian 
arm was raised to free her from her infidel oppressors. 
She at length aroused herself from her lethargy — her 
chains burst asunder, and the deeds of her modern sons 
have eclipsed even the glory of her ancient heroes. 
Year after year, with a comparatively feeble force she 
has swept the seas of the fleets, and the land of the 
armies of her invaders. But her foes multiply by de- 
feat, and fleets and armies thicken on her coast. Though 
like the devoted band of Leonidas, she may be wasted 
in conquest and fall in the arms of victory. Though 
like Spain, she may be sold by treachery or crushed by 
overwhelming power: yet she will never sink again to 
slavery. The rising generation, the sons of her pres- 
ent race were born in the midst of battles — they have 
learned on the knees, nay, even at the breasts of their 
mothers imbibed the spirit of bold and unyielding de- 
fiance — the clangor of arms and the wild song of free- 
dom have been the lullaby of their cradle. Men who 
are nurtured and reared amidst scenes like these, are 
not formed for a base and abject submission — each 
auspicious moment for the assertion of their rights, will 
be watched for with impatience and seized with avidity. 
Some champion of freedom, a Washington, a Bolivar, 
shall arise and lead them to victory and emancipation. 


But how firm has been the march — how perfect the 
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triumph of liberty on the American continent. Fifty 
years since, and not a single spot then held by civilized 
man but was the acknowledged property of some Euro- 
pean sovereign. She now forms one great community 
of independent republics, bound to each other by the 
strictest unity of political principles, and the most lib- 
eral treaties of amity and commerce. 


Viewing the vast extent and matchless fertility of 
these territories; the natural tendency of their govern- 
ments to the advancement of industry —the progress 
of the arts, and the rapid accretion and development of 
natural power, the day seems not far distant when the 
preponderance of physical as well as moral force, in the 
civilized world, shall be on the side of free govern- 
ments; and their effects will be felt even beyond the 
limits of the American continent. 


For that principle in human nature which assimilates 
men in their habits, thoughts and feelings to the society 
in which they move, which marks by distinctive traits 
the inhabitants of the same province or country, oper- 
ates more slowly but with equal certainty and effect, in 
assimilating the political character of nations which 
have intercourse with each other. This principle may 
be traced in all ages and countries of the world. 


The monarchies of Asia are marked by similar and 
characteristic features; they are calm, cold, absolute, 
without one ingredient of liberty — the life and prop- 
erty of the subject, alike at the disposal of the prince. 
But in all the kingdoms of Europe, even though want- 
ing the formality of a constitution, there is a leaven of 
freedom, a law of the public mind, which prescribes at 
least some bounds to the authority of the monarch. He 
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may be absolute in theory but in effect there are limits 
to his power, which he cannot pass. The same ages 
and the same country gave rise to the ancient republics 
of Greece; they flourished together and were crushed 
by the same power. So the republics of modern Eu- 
rope; Holland, the cantons of Switzerland, and the free 
cities of northern Italy, were all thrown together in lo- 
cal postion, or united by mutual intercourse and com- 
merce. And the same age and country have given birth 
to the representative republics of America. 


Aware of the contagion of example, and alarmed at 
its effects, the allied sovereigns have combined to ban- 
ish liberty from Europe; but their exertions will prove 
frustrate and vain. The intercourse of civilized man is 
not now confined by seas, or shut out by continents; 


their power cannot stop the march of mind, arrest the 
progress of intelligence, or control the communion of 
opinion, or the authority of example. The progress of 
these may be silent and slow in Europe, but their ulti- 
mate effect will be sure. 


From the period of the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution, the evils, which the severe and protracted 
struggle for national existence had brought upon our 
country, gradually disappeared. The industry of the 
husbandman applied to a fruitful and prolific soil, fur- 
nished abundant materials for mercantile enterprise, 
and every coast and every country was visited by our 
commerce. The nation soon rose to credit, and the peo- 
ple to competence and wealth. 

For many years after the termination of the Revolu- 
tionary War, nay, even after the adoption of the fed- 
eral constitution this now populous and promising state 
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was one extensive wilderness, which the foot of civilized 
man had scarce ever prest. But enterprise was awak- 
ened in our country, and when aroused, who shall set 
its bounds or point its direction? Grants of land were 
negotiated from the general government — the tide of 
emigration set westward with strong and undeviating 
current —the savages retired— the forests fell as it 
advanced — villages, towns, cities arose out of the wil- 
derness; and on this day more than seven hundred 
thousand free inhabitants compose the strength and 
population of Ohio. 


Already advanced to the fourth in rank in the na- 
tional confederacy — possessing a soil almost matchless 
in fertility, and admirably adapted to the various wants 
and pursuits of the husbandman—rich in the abun- 
dance and variety of her mineral products; one desidera- 
tum alone remained to complete the prosperity of our 
state. Though washed by a noble river on the east and 
south, and an extensive lake on the north; yet the ab- 
sence of convenient facilities for foreign commerce has 
been severely felt in all the populous and productive 
portions of our country. 


The cataract of Niagara barred all egress from 
Lake Erie to the ocean, and the only remaining outlet 
for heavy articles, which necessarily include the grand 
staples of our country, was through the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans. This has been attended with 
many difficulties and much discouragement. 

The situation of New Orleans as a maritime port is 
by no means favorable. Its distance from almost every 
part of the world, with which we have commercial in- 
tercourse, is practically greater to the navigator than 
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that of our other Atlantic cities; from the ocean, it is 
difficult of access and affords no convenient harbour; 
hence it is not, nor can it soon become a place of exten- 
sive commerce. 


Add to this the unfavorable nature of the climate — 
low and moist in its situation, and under an almost 
vertical sun; its effects are soon destructive to our com- 
modities, which are lodged there for exportation, and 
dangerous in the highest degree to human life. 


Owing to these causes, especially the extreme un- 
healthiness of the climate, great commercial capital has 
not become fixed in that city. The merchant sojourns 
there that he may accumulate a fortune, and go else- 
where to enjoy it. Business is in a perpetual state of 
fluctuation, and frequently falls into unworthy hands; 


hence confidence, the life of commercial intercourse, 
is shaken. 

Besides, the interior parts of our country, which de- 
pend upon the navigation of the smallest streams, of 
necessity seize the opportunity of a freshet, for the ex- 
portation of their produce; vast quantities are thus 
simultaneously freighted upon the waters, and crowded 
at once on the market. The limited demand is more 
than supplied. Vessels are waiting to convey the sur- 
plus to foreign markets. To store for future sale, in- 
volves sometimes, even more than a total loss. Our 
traders are thus placed in the power of a few who pur- 
chase for speculation; and whole cargoes are frequently 
sacrificed at a loss of the prime cost of the article. 

The overland conveyance of live stock to the eastern 
market has been attended with equal difficulty, though 
not equal hazard. The length and tediousness of the 
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journey —the great expense attending it in the inter- 
mediate countries, where the price of grain is always 
great, from the very circumstances of its extensive de- 
mand; and, moreover, the loss in weight of the animal 
and in the solidity and value of the flesh from the fa- 
tigues of the journey, detract greatly from the clear 
product to the Ohio farmer. 


In the early settlement of our state, while the cul- 
tivated fields of the resident were small in extent, and 
their surplus products yearly consumed by crowds of 
emigrants who successively settled among us, these 
difficulties were scarce felt, except in anticipation. But 
now, in the improved and extended state of our agri- 
culture, when less than a moiety of the average prod- 
ucts of the soil is sufficient for home consumption — 
when vast supplies of the prime necessities of life, the 
wealth of the land, are wasting in our barns, or sacri- 
ficed in search of a precarious market, the evil presses 
sore upon us and calls aloud for redress. And the rem- 
edy has been directed by genius and enterprise of a sis- 
ter state. 


The line of canal navigation projected by New York, 
from the Hudson to Lake Erie, and now almost com- 
pleted, promised a cheap and safe conveyance of our 
produce from the northern shores of our state, through 
their principal cities to the ocean. With a view to that 
vast work, whose progress had been witnessed by us 
from year to year with increasing interest ; and anxious 
to extend its benefits as widely as possible to our own 
citizens, the Legislature of this state caused skilful en- 
gineers to be employed, and a survey to be made of the 
country, preparatory to the opening of a like line of 
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navigation, from Lake Erie to the Ohio. A favorable 
route was selected; the enterprise was resolved on; and 
we th’s day witness the commencement of the under- 
taking. 

But in all works of national importance, the prac- 
ticability and advantage of which cannot be subjected 
to the tests of actual and individual experiment, but 
must be inferred from reason and analogy, a difference 
of opinion wll prevail and opposition must be expected. 
So i: has been with this. Some have denied that the 
resources of the state are equal to the magnitude of the 
undertaking. Others contend that its advantages, when 
completed, will not repay the expenses incurred in its 
construction. 

If the burden directly and immediately rested on the 
state, and the sums expended yearly, were to be raised 
yearly by taxation, there were more room for appre- 
hension; but even then, we should rely with confidence 
on the adequacy of our resources. Gold and silver, it 
is true, we have not, in like abundance with those states 
which possess all the facilities of foreign commerce. 
Sut money is not wealth, it is merely its representative, 
and when the productive enterprise is confined within 
the limits of our own state, it is not the quantity of the 
precious metals which it contains, that is the criterion 
of its power, but the excess of human labour and hu- 
man sustenance, which remains after supplying the 
people with the ordinary comforts of life. For in the 
execution of this, and indeed of any national work, 
whether designed to enrich, adorn or to protect a coun- 
try, the only efficient agent is human labor, physical 
and intelligent, and gold and silver are but the means 
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in the hands of government, to call forth that labor and 
give it direction. 


And if, even by those means, too large a portion of 
labor be drawn from the pursuits of agriculture, the 
country will be impoverished, and her resources ex- 
hausted even though flooded with gold. 


On the other hand, if too large a portion of the com- 
munity be engaged in agricultural pursuits, when no 
practical market opens for the disposal of its commodi- 
ties; the labor which could be performed by a few, oc- 
cupies the time of the many, and naturally induces to 
indolence and inaction. Each of those situations is un- 
favorable to the prosperity of a country, and each may 
require the active interference of the legislator for its 
remedy. The tendency of our state has been to the lat- 
ter of these evils. Hence the scarcity of the precious 
metals among us, instead of deterring, most strongly 
evinces the expediency of the grand undertaking, while 
the abundance of our actual resources proves beyond 
doubt our ability to effect it, if those resources can be 
brought into action. 


But money in the hands of government was necessary 
to command those resources, and in the present situa- 
tion of our country, the mode of procuring the requisite 
sums which was deemed least burdensome to the peo- 
ple and most advantageous to the state, was by means 
of a foreign loan. The fund thus placed in the hands 
of government, will call forth a portion of the surplus 
produce of the country, and that share of individual 
labor which may have lacked encouragement and direc- 
tion; thus a new domestic market will be at once opened 
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to our produce, industry will be stimulated to exertion, 
and even the products of agriculture increased. 


In the progress of the work this fund is spread among 
the people and increases the amount of their circulating 
medium. A portion of this increased sum may be again 
taken up by taxation, and again and again applied to 
the same or similar objects. 

The necessary loan has been negotiated on terms 
which meet the highest expectations of the friends of 
canal policy. The expenses of the work have been care- 
fully estimated by experienced and scientific engineers, 
and those parts of the line which have been opened for 
contract, have been already undertaken at a rate con- 
siderably below the estimate. Hence we have the 
strongest assurances that the actual will fall within the 
limits of the estimated expenditure. 

In these important particulars we no longer remain 
in uncertainty; we know the full extent of the expenses 
which we must meet, and the resources which we may 
command against them are scarcely more problematical. 

Until a completion of the grand work, little more 
than the interest will be required on the sums which 
shall have been actually expended in its construction. 
After this shall have been effected, and a new and val- 
uable market opened to our produce, the gradual liqui- 
dation of the principal debt, out of the tolls and profits 
of the canal, and the increased circulating medium, 
which it shall have originated among us; still, how- 
ever, it is feared, that after the work shall have been 
effected, the principal sum will, like most other national 
debts, be liquidated only by other loans, and thus vir- 
tually remain and descend a burden on our posterity. 
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Though this has been the acknowledged tendency of na- 
tional debts, yet those of which we have examples, have 
been incurred in domestic or foreign wars, and not in 
the improvement of the country, from which the sums 
for their liquidation were to be drawn, hence the anal- 
ogy of the examples fails. Besides, against this danger 
every judicious provision has been made by our legis- 
lature, and we trust they will be effectual, especially as 
the application of the debt carries with it the efficient 
principle of its own redemption. But, even should this 
sombre prediction be verified — should the debt be re- 
newed, and thus descend to after ages, it were like the 
debt incurred by the War of the Revolution; a burden 
which posterity would bear with cheerfulness and ren- 
der gratitude for its imposition. For of the vast utility 
of the work, in a national point of view, both as a‘means 
of internal commerce and a direct source of revenue, 
we have the strongest assurance that can exist of any 
fact which is not attested by actual and individual ex- 
periment. 


It furnishes, at once, a remedy for all those evils 
which have heretofore attended our commerce, and 
borne down our agricultural interest, by opening a free 
and easy communication with the ocean, through the 
richest and most highly commercial city in the United 
States. Through this channel the transportation of our 
produce will be cheap, easy and expeditious; — its di- 
rection through a salubrious clime, highly favorable to 
the perfect preservation of our commodities and the 
health of our citizens. The vast accumulation of ac- 
tive capital in the city of New York, her great and 
rapidly increasing population and wealth, her exten- 
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sive commerce, and the high character of her merchants 
for punctuality and honor, ensure to our adventurous 
citizens a certain, speedy and fair return for the prod- 
ucts of our country. The losses which we have yearly 
suffered in the South will be avoided — a large propor- 
tion of the great waste and expenditure incurred in 
conveying our live stock to the Atlantic cities will be 
saved. Through these lines of internal communication, 
and those contemplated between the Raritan, the Dela- 
ware and the Chesapeake, our intercourse with all those 
eastern cities with which we have now commercial re- 
lations, will be facilitated. In effect, the extensive and 
fertile lands of our country, will be brought upon the 
very seaboard and in the neighborhood of the opulent 
maritime cities. 


And as the principal evil attending the market of 
New Orleans, arises from the immense quantities of 
produce, which are crowded upon it, beyond its con- 
sumption and capital, the direction which will be given 
to the products of the central and upper parts of our 
state to another mart, will leave this less occupied and 
more favorable to the lower country bordering on the 
Ohio. Thus our situation in point of commercial ad- 
vantages will be rendered favorable, as it is now un- 
propitious. The South and the East will be alike open 
to our enterprise, and the favorable state of the mar- 
kets will alone give direction to our commerce. 


Besides, the easy communication afforded by this 
canal, between different portions of our country, will 
give facility to the exchange of the present article of 
internal commerce, and give rise to others, which have 
heretofore had no existence. Iron, salt, coal, timber, 
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lime, marble and gypsum, all of which abound in dif- 
ferent portions of our state, will be conveyed, by means 
of this canal, at a trivial expense, from one part of our 
country to another, giving to each place within the 
reach of its navigation, all the advantages of a single 
tract abounding with all those commodities. Nor is it 
to be presumed that national and individual enterprise 
will be limited solely to the works now in contempla- 
tion. 


This route, which is the subject of immediate opera- 
tion, was selected as the most eligible for uniting the 
different portions of our country with each other, and 
opening to all the facilities of foreign commerce. It 
forms a base line from which other navigable commun- 
ication may be constructed, thereby extending the bene- 


fits of internal intercourse and foreign commerce, as 
far as nature will permit, to every portion of our 
country. 


As a source of revenue, the experiments which have 
been tried in other countries, afford convincing proofs 
of its value and importance. The canals in Holland, 
though they afford an outlet to no great extent of coun- 
try, yield an incalculable revenue to the state. It is 
true, they pass through rich and populous districts, but 
that wealth and population are themselves created by 
those facilities of internal commerce. The numerous 
canals in England, have been the work of individuals 
and private companies, and though limited in their tolls, 
(by their acts of incorporation) to what would seem a 
mere pittance, they have proved to be most profitable 
investments of capital. So great, indeed, has been their 
product that in many instances, the stock has increased 
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in value tenfold of the sums originally expended in 
their construction. The Grand Canal of New York, 
even in its unfinished state, when half the ultimate 
scope is not yet given it, exceeds all that its most san- 
guine friends had dared to predict of its utility and im- 
portance. It is already freighted with vast stores of 
commerce; cities of its own creation have sprung up 
on its borders and the whole country which embosoms 
it, teems with activity and wealth. 

Our contemplated canal completes the line of com- 
munication between the Mississippi and its tributaries: 
the upper and lower lakes, St. Lawrence and the Hud- 
son. It unites by free and easy communication, through 
the heart of our fertile country, the two grand rivers 
of North America, forming more than sixteen thou- 
sand miles of connected inland navigation, and open- 
ing to the whole extended west an easy access to the 
city of New York, already the grand emporium of 
North American commerce. 


All the various articles of exchange between the 
South and North, the West and the East, will find their 
way through this channel, and as population and im- 
provement spread themselves over the inviting planes 
of the Mississippi, the Missouri and their. tributary 
waters, this commerce and intercourse must increase 
and the value and utility of the work be augmented. 


Long before its full benefits shall have been devel- 
oped by time, those who have projected, those who now 
witness it, each of us shall have been gathered to his 
fathers. But our age and generation shall not have 
passed in vain. With the blessings of liberty, which I 
trust in heaven, we shall transmit inviolate to posterity, 
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we add a country, flourishing like an Eden, which we 
have redeemed from the wilderness; we add this strong 
bond of national union, this channel of wealth, intelli- 
gence and power. 


To the first projector of the magnificent work of 
which this is the extension — to you, our illustrious and 
honored guest, we tender the respectful and high con- 
sideration of a people, who greet you as the friend 
and benefactor of their country. Early impressed with 
the advantages to be derived to your native state, from 
the judicious application of her resources to the im- 
provement of internal commerce; you were the first to 
propose that magnificent work, which is now the pride 
of your state and the admiration of the nation. 
Through good and evil report, whether the popular 
voice applauded or condemned, you were its constant, 
tried and unyielding advocate; your labors have been 
crowned with success; the work is consummated and 
stands an honorable and enduring monument of your 
wisdom and patriotism. 


CITIZENS OF OHIO —the grand work which is 
this day begun is the effort of our infant state, yet in 
the cradle of her prosperity. In other countries, where 
works of this kind have been effected, they were the 
achievements of national maturity, after ages of pro- 
gressive improvement had passed away. But our state 
has not grown up like other nations, by the slow and 
gradual increase of a stationary people, but has drawn 
from her sister states, and the various nations of Eu- 
rope, a portion of their talent, their strength and their 
enterprise; exhibiting at once, all the vigor and fresh- 
ness of youth, the strength and firmness of manhood 
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and the wisdom of age. Great as is the undertaking 
your powers are equal to its completion; be but united, 
firm and persevering, and if heaven smile on your la- 
bors, success is sure. 

Animated by the hopes and cheered by the prospects 
of our individual state, we this day join, with the as- 
sembled millions of our fellow citizens, to hail the an- 
niversary of national independence. We join in thank- 
fulness and gratitude to the Ruler of Nations for the 
past blessings, which He has showered upon our fav- 
ored and happy country; and in fervent aspirations, for 
the continuance of her prosperity, and the perpetuity 
of her union. 


After Mr. Ewing had concluded his remarks, Gov- 
Clinton arose and addressed the audience. He began 
by stating — 

That no language could describe the sublimity of the 
scene or the auspicious consequences of the proceed- 
ings of this day. As for himself, he could not restrain 
the expression of the feelings which animated his bosom 
on this occasion. The day which he had long looked 
for, with extreme solicitude, had at length arrived —a 
day of joy and congratulation to all friends of free- 
dom and union, and which would lay the foundation of 
both on an imperishable basis. 

There is, (said he) a peculiar fitness in the selection 
of the natal day of the American nation for the com- 
mencement of one of the greatest works of the age. If 
this day has established our freedom and given us a 
national being, it will also consummate the prosperity 
of the American people, and shall further exalt our na- 
tional character in the estimation of the civilized world. 
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The completion of this work will form a navigable 
communication between our great lakes or Mediter- 
ranean seas and the Gulf of Mexico, the Bay of New 
York and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It will open free 
avenues from a vast interior to the Atlantic Ocean. It 
will form a cordon of navigable circumvallation round 
the most fertile and extensive portion of the United 
States. Its blessings every man can foresee, but no hu- 
man being can predict all the auspicious influences 
which will spring from this state of things. 

It will unite the East and the West, the North and the 
South, by identity of interest, by frequency of communi- 
cation, and by all the ties which can connect human be- 
ings in the bonds of friendship and social intercourse. 
The union of the states will be as firm as the everlast- 
ing hills; and from this great epoch in our history, we 
may dismiss all fears of a dismemberment of the Amer- 
ican republic. 


As a channel of commerce —as a stimulus to manu- 
factures — as a source of revenue —as an encourage- 
ment to agriculture —it will excite into activity all 
kinds of productive and laudable industry, and diffuse 
a spirit of emulation and a power of exertion, of which 
nothing but actual experience can furnish an adequate 
idea. It will be a great school of ingenuity that will 
produce eminent engineers and mechanicians. It will 
be a guardian of morality, by rousing the human mind 
from a state of torpidity and inactivity. But there are 
other considerations which press with irresistible force 
in estimating the merits of this great undertaking. 

The history of Ohio from its far state to the pres- 
ent period, is without a parallel in the history of man- 
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kind. Her existence, as a confederate state, does not 
extend beyond twenty-three years, when her popula- 
tion did not exceed fifty thousand souls. And her first 
effective settlement reaches back little more than thirty 
years. She now has a population, moral, patriotic and 
intelligent, of near eight hundred thousand human be- 
ings; and of the twenty-five millions of acres, con- 
tained in her territory, perhaps not one-seventh part 
has been brought to a state of cultivation. 


To what has this great increase of population been 
owing? To the unsurpassed fertility of your soil;— 
to the undoubted salubrity of your climate; but above 
all, to the moral power of freedom which animates all 
the energies of man and furnishes inducements to ac- 
tivity, that no other state of things can exhibit. 


With all these advantages, you have felt the paralytic 
effects of the want of markets for your surplus produc- 
tions. Cut out from almost all profitable communica- 
tions, with the great market towns of the Atlantic, 
your principal reliance has been on the consumption 
produced by emigration, and on the small profits elicited 
by distant, expensive and difficult transportations. 
You will now have, not only the markets of New Or- 
leans and New York but of Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Montreal. The canals of New York, in their con- 
nection with the Susquehanna and Lake Ontario, which 
must speedily be formed, will furnish almost all these 
vast accommodations. 


This great work will also confirm your patriotism and 
make you proud of your country. Every man of Ohio 
will say, not in a tone of rhodomontade, but in a spirit 
of temperate encomium: See what my country has 
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done in her juvenile state! And if she has achieved 
this gigantic enterprise in infancy, what will she not 
effect in the maturity of her strength, when her popu- 
lation becomes exuberant and her whole territory in 
full cultivation? And your sister states, and the civ- 
ilized world, will be astonished. It will exhibit a spec- 
tacle, unprecedented and amazing. An infant wielding 
the club of Hercules, and managing the lever of Arch- 
imedes with irresistible power. When the eagle, in its 
first flight from the aerie soars to the heavens, looks 
at the sun with an unfailing eye, and bears in its talons 
the thunderbolts of Jove, who will not admire this sub- 
lime sight! 


But I shall no longer engross your time, which has 


been more profitably directed to the very able and elo- 
quent discourse, just now pronounced. Suffice it to say, 
that all your energies will be awakened — that at the 
expiration of ten years from the completion of this 
work, a clear annual revenue of a million of dollars 
will be at your disposal, which will of course be applied 
to all beneficial purposes;— that every citizen of Ohio 
will feel the exaltation of his country in the conduct of 
his own life;—that your fame will be co-extensive 
with civilized man; — that the benedictions of the most 
remote prosperity will follow you;— that the wise and 
the good of all countries, and of all times, will look back 
to you with respect, and will be ready to exclaim with 
the great Legislator of the Jews: “Blessed of the Lord 
be this land for the precious things of Heaven, for the 
dew and for the deep that coucheth beneath, for the pre- 
cious things of the earth and fullness thereof”. 
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TOASTS 


1, The day we celebrate — Long may its annual re- 
turn be cheered by the voice of freemen, and hereafter 
by the people of this state as the day of the commence- 
ment of their great system of internal improvement. 

2. The memory of Gen. George Washington and 
those sages and patriots who led our country through 
the Revolutionary War. 

3. The President of the United States. . 

4. The man, who, guided by the unerring light of 
science, with vigorous and firm mind, has led and now 
leads his countrymen in the splendid career of internal 
improvement — our much honored guest. 

5. The governor of the State of Ohio. 

6. The last legislature of this state— by their firm 

and enlightened conduct, already the dawn of commer- 
cial prosperity has broken in upon us, and promises 
speedily to light our way to wealth and happiness. 
7. The Canal Commissioners, Commissioners of the 
Canal Fund, and Engineers — By a prompt and faith- 
ful discharge of the duties assigned them, they have 
ably promoted the views of the state and have entitled 
themselves to our utmost confidence. 

8. The Ohio Canal—the great artery of America 
which will carry abundance to all the extremities of the 
Union. 

9. The state of New York — She has given to the 
world a practical lesson what freemen can do when de- 
termined to promote their own happiness. 

10. Henry Clay —the early advocate for the rec- 
ognition of South American independence, and _ the 
firm and eloquent supporter of internal improvement. 
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11. Gen. Bolivar—the Washington of South Amer- 
ica. 

12. The South American states — by the valor of 
their arms, they have gained their independence, and 
long may they be blessed with civil and religious liberty. 

13. The fair sex of our country —in prosperity the 
partners of our joys, and in adversity our greatest 
solace. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS 


By Gov. Clinton — The Ohio Canal, a fountain of 
wealth, a chain of union, a dispenser of glory. 

By Gen. Van Renssellaer — The memory of Gen. 
Wayne, who, by his sword, cleared the way for the set- 
tlement of this country. 

3y Mr. Lord — The canal policy of Ohio, as it orig- 
inated with the same men and at the same period, may 
it share the same success and be recorded in the same 
history with that of New York. 

By Mr. Rathbone — The blessings of a Republican 
government, where the money drawn from the people 
is expended in promoting their prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

By Gen. Herrick— Gen. Van Renssellaer, our dis- 
tinguisl.ed guest, the patriot of ’74 and 1812. 

sy J. Johnston — National improvement, a fit sub- 
ject for national pride. 

By Col. M’Cracken— Internal improvements, the 
great canal to national and individual prosperity — may 
selfish scruples yield to the national welfare. 

sy one of the Committee — Our guests Messrs. Lord 
and Rathbone, they have an ample guarantee for their 
loan in the physical and moral energies of this state. 
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By a Guest — The state of New York — while guided 
by her present councils, her example may be relied on 
by her younger states as an unerring guide to political 
greatness. 

By Col. Bacon—Public Education—by uniting moral 
energy with physical force, it becomes in the hands of 
a free government an efficient agent in the development 
of our internal resources. 

3y a Guest — Bolivar, like Washington, may no 
clouds obscure his evening horizon. 7 

On the morning after the celebration, Governor Clin- 
ton and suite, escorted by a detachment of Col. Mac- 
Cracken’s cavalry, and a number of gentlemen, left 
Newark for Lancaster. At 4 o'clock, P. M. the party 
arrived at Lancaster, and was received by a salute from 
a company of infantry, and one of artillery, stationed 
upon the eminence at the east end of main-street. Gov. 
Clinton then alighted from his carriage, and, attended 
by a number of gentlemen, was conducted along main- 
street, receiving the salutations of our citizens as he 
passed, to the hotel of Mr. Steinman, where rooms had 
been provided for his accommodation. 

At 5 o’clock, his Excellency and suite, with a number 
of our most respectable citizens, sat down to an excel- 
lent dinner, at which Gen. Beecher presided, assisted 
by Thomas Ewing, Esq. After the removal of the 
cloth, a number of toasts were drunk, among which, we 
well recollect that of Gov. Clinton: “The town of Lan- 
caster — may it enjoy, from its proximity to the canal, 
that full share of prosperity, to which the industry and 
enterprise of its citizens entitle it.”’ 

The next morning after breakfast, his Excellency set 
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out for Columbus, with an escort of cavalry and a great 
number of citizens on horseback. When within about 
five miles of Columbus, he was met by Gen. Warner 
and suite, a squadron of cavalry, and a number of citi- 
zens, and Gov. Morrow’s suite; and at the edge of town, 
by a number of light companies, who conducted him to 
the Representatives Hall, where Gov. Morrow ad- 
dressed him as follows: 

Governor Clinton: 

I assure you that it is with much satisfaction I meet 
you in the Capitol of the State of Ohio, and have the 
opportunity of tendering to you with, and in behalf of 
my fellow citizens, an affectionate and cordial welcome. 
I, at the same time, congratulate the people of this state, 
upon their having been able to commence a great work 
of internal improvement, under circumstances so favor- 
able to its success. I need only mention the immense 
advantages which must necessarily flow from such re- 
sults to the nation, if a state of collision with a foreign 
power should ever again occur, by affording a means 
of inter-communication so essential to a vigorous use, 
and appropriation of its whole means of defense — to 
the citizens of our own state, by opening a new market, 
possessing all the advantages resulting from abundant 
capital, easy access from the ocean, a climate favorable 
to health, and the proper preservation of the articles 
constituting our principal exports — and with a people 
of congenial habits, as offering to a mind like yours, 
the highest reward for those indefatigable exertions, 
which have, and will, distinguish you as one of the 
great benefactors of the human family. 


The claims which you have on the gratitude of the 
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state of Ohio, are not confined to the particular occa- 
sion which affords us so gratifying an opportunity for 
acknowledging them. The interest and zeal which you 
have exhibited in the establishment of common schools 
has afforded to the world an example of incalculable 
value. It could not but occur to you, that true great- 
ness must result from a general diffusion of knowl- 
edge; and that in order permanently to secure to a na- 
tion the biessings of civil and religious liberty, attended 
by a complete development of their resources, it would 
be necessary to lay the foundation in some system which 
would dispense among the whole mass of the commun- 
ity the benefits of education — and may you witness in 
that perfect state, where we all hope to arrive, multi- 
tudes who have been reclaimed from ignorance and vice 
through the means which this system has afforded. 


Our acknowledgements are also due for the kind 
manner in which at the instance of my worthy prede- 
cessor, our late Chief Magistrate, who was first to dis- 
cover and officially to recommend to his fellow citizens, 
the benefits within their reach and prompt in the exer- 
ticn of his influence and talents for securing them — 
you co-operated by affording to him and us, all the re- 
sults of your own experience. 


And at a period when our population did not amount 
to the numbers that would enable us to demand our 
admission as a member of the federal union; and when 
our claims were committed to an individual delegate, 
with limited powers in the councils of the nation, you, 
sir, espoused our cause and it was owing in no small 
degree to your exertions that we received a place in the 
union, among our sister states, which has enabled us, 
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under the administration of a free government, to ad- 
vance from the weakness of infancy to the state of 
youth in which you now discover us. While nations of 
the old world, with a moral and physical force less than 
Ohio, trace their rise amid the fabulous records of an- 
tiquity, it must be such recollections as only a great 
mind, and benevolent heart, can appreciate, that you 
gave efficient aid in laying the first foundation upon 
which more than seven hundred thousand souls are 
resting their temporal happiness. 


When, sir, I meet you in this place, at so great dis- 
tance from the circle of our domestic happiness, devot 
ing a small portion of time spared from your active of- 
ficial duties in your own state, to the advancement of 
our interests, and with the recollections to which I have 
adverted, pressing upon our minds, — you wall readily 
appreciate the sincerity of our congratulations, and ac- 
cept our best wishes for your future welfare. 


To which Governor Clinton made the following 
reply: 


Sir: —TI find myself at a loss for language to ex- 
press my profound sense of the distinguished notice 
taken of me by the excellent Chief Magistrate of this 
powerful and flourishing state, and by our numerous 
and respectable fellow citizens assembled in this place. 
I feel that my services have been greatly overrated, but 
Ican assure you that your kindness has not fallen on an 
ungrateful heart, —that I most cordially and s‘ncerely 
reciprocate your friend!y sentiments, and that any 
agency I may have had in promoting the cardinal inter- 
ests to which you have been pleased to refer, has been 
as sincere as it has been disinterested. 
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When Ohio was an applicant for admission into the 
union, it was my good fortune to have it in my power in 
co-operating with several distinguished friends, most of 
whom are now no more, to promote her views, and to 
assist in elevating her from a territorial position to the 
rank of an independent state. This was an act of jus- 
tice to her and a duty of high obligation on our part. 
At that early period I predicted, and indeed it required 
no extraordinary sagacity to foresee, that Ohio would, 
in due time, be a star of the first magnitude in the federal 
constellation; that she contained within her bosom the 
elements of greatness and prosperity; and that her pop- 
ulation would be the second, if not the first, in the con- 
federacy. All these anticipations have been or will be 
realized. The number of your inhabitants at the next 
census will probably exceed a million. Cultivation has 
advanced with gigantic steps. Your fruitful soil is 
teeming with plenty. You have a vast surplus, beyond 
your consumption, of all the productions of agriculture; 
— villages, towns, and settlements are springing up, 
and extending in all directions, and the very ground on 
which we stand but a few years ago a dreary wilder- 
ness, is now the political metropolis of the state, and 
the residence of beauty and elegance, of knowledge and 
hospitality. 


I have considered it my solemn duty, in concurrence 
with your late worthy chief magistrate, your very able 
Canal Board, of finance and superintendence, and other 
patriotic and enlightened citizens of this state, to fur- 
nish all the resources in my power in aid of the great 
system of internal navigation, so auspiciously com- 
menced on the fiftieth anniversary of our national in- 
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dependence. This is a cause in which every citizen and 
every state, in our country, is deeply interested; for 
this work will be a great centripetal power that will 
keep the states within their federal orbits, — an ada- 
mantine chain that will bind the union together in the 
most intimate connection of interest and communica- 
tion. It therefore secures not only the prosperity of 
Ohio, but the union of the states, and the consequent 
blessings of free government; and I now think it my 
duty to declare that I have the utmost confidence in the 
practicability of the undertaking, and the economy and 
ability with which it will be executed. In five years 
it may, and probably will, be completed—and I am 
clearly of the opinion that in ten years after the con- 
summation of this work, it will produce an annual rev- 
enue of at least a million of dollars, and I hope this re- 
mark may be now noted, if anything I say shall be 
deemed worthy of particular notice, in order that its 
accuracy may be tested by experience. 


I beg you, sir, to accept the assurance of my high re- 
spect for your private character, and for your public 
services, and to feel persuaded that I consider your ap- 
probation, and the approbation of patriotic men like 
yourself, an ample reward for any service that a be- 
nevolent providence may have enabled me to render to 
our common country. 


Gov. Clinton partook of a public dinner this day at 
Mr. Robinson’s tavern. 





PRESS NOTICES OF GOVERNOR CLINTON’S 
VISIT TO OHIO 


ey 


COLUMBUS GAZETTE, JULY 14, 1825 


Governor Clinton left here on Friday morning last, 
accompanied by Governor Morrow, several of the canal 
commissioners, ex-Governor Brown, and a number of 
our fellow citizens, and arrived at Springfield in the 
evening. He dined at Dayton on Saturday where he 
would remain until Monday. From thence he would 
proceed to Cincinnati by way of Hamilton and etc., 
where he would arrive on Tuesday evening. Governor 
Clinton has been shown the greatest attention and re- 
spect in all the towns through which he has _ passed 
since his arrival in Ohio. It is understood that Gov- 
ernor Clinton and Henry Clay, Esq., were to partake 
of a public dinner in the great emporium of the West 
on Wednesday. If so, Cincinnati has certainly been 
highly honored by having within her city at the same 
time, two of the greatest men of the present age. 


CINCINNATI, FRIDAY, JULY 15, 1825 
(National Republican) 

Governor Clinton and suite arrived in this city on 
Wednesday morning last. He was attended by Gov- 
ernor Morrow, Governor Brown, one of the commis- 
sioners of the Canal Fund, and by Judge Tappan and 
Micajah T. Williams, canal commissioners. Our vis- 
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itors were met on Tuesday evening, twelve miles from 
town, by the troupe of Cincinnati Hussars — to which 
point they were very handsomely escorted by the Ham- 
ilton Dragoons. On Wednesday a number of gentle- 
men rode out five miles to Hutchinson's Tavern, where 
they joined the cavalcade. Near the corporation line 
they were met by the city guards and the procession 
moved in good order to the Cincinnati Hotel; where 
numbers of our citizens in the course of the day paid 
their respects to the distinguished advocate of general 
education and internal improvement. 

Yesterday Governor Clinton and suite, accompanied 
by Governor Morrow, Messrs. Brown and Tappan and 
a number of our citizens left here in the Steamboat 
General Pike for Louisville where they have been in- 
vited to partake of a public dinner by a deputation from 
that place. They are expected here on Monday and 
preparations are making for a public dinner to be given 
on Tuesday next. 

Much credit is due to our worthy chief magistrate 
for the handsome manner in which he received Gov- 
ernor Clinton in the name of the state; and we under- 
stand it is the intention of Governor Morrow to accom- 
pany Ohio’s guest to Pittsburgh, by way of Lebanon, 
Chillicothe and Zanesville. Nothing could be more 
gratifying to the people of Ohio than this attention be- 
stowed by their governor on the distinguished visitor. 


MIAMI CANAL 


We have the pleasure of informing our readers that 
this important work will probably be commenced on 
Thursday next, at Middletown, in presence of Gover- 
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nor Morrow and the great patron of internal improve- 
ments, DeWitt Clinton. 


GOVERNOR CLINTON AT HAMILTON, OHIO 


In that year (1825) his excellency DeWitt Clinton, 
governor of the state of New York, visited Ohio on the 
invitation of the citizens of this state, in order to be 
present at the commencement of the internal improve- 
ments of the state by our canals. As soon as it was 
known that he would be present on that date, an invi- 
tation was extended to the most prominent gentlemen 
of the vicinity to meet him, on the 11th of July in Ham- 
ilton. The invitation read as follows: 


Sir, — You are respectfully invited to attend, at Hamilton, 
on Tuesday, the 12th of July inst., at an early hour, for the pur- 
pose of partaking of a dinner to be prepared for their excellen- 
cies DeWitt Clinton and Jeremiah Morrow, Governors of the 
States of New York and Ohio. Invite any of your friends who 
Can make it convenient to attend with you. 

By order of the committee of arrangement. 

Lewis P. Sayre, Chairman. 
Hamilton, July 11, 1925. 


The invitation was accepted quite generally. Gov- 
ernor Clinton and Governor Morrow who had partici- 
pated at the formal opening of work on the Miami 
Canal, at Middletown on July 11 were present at the 
dinner. 


The venerable John Reily presided at the table as- 
sisted by John Woods as vice president. Governor 
Clinton was met at Middletown on the previous day by 
a deputation from Hamilton, with Captain Dunn at the 
head of his fine company of cavalry, together with a 
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large concourse of citizens, who escorted him to Ham- 
ilton, where rooms had been prepared for his reception. 


The enthusiasm which was excited by the presence of 
Governor Clinton was, if possible, heightened by the 
toasts and sentiments which followed the removal of 
the cloth. Thirteen regular toasts had been prepared. 


After the regular toasts were given Mr. Reily ad- 
dressed the assembly as follows: 


I rise, gentlemen, to propose a toast in obedience to the in- 
structions of the committee of arrangements ; and, in thus becom- 
ing the organ of my fellow-citizens, I have the satisfaction of 
performing a duty highly gratifying to myself. 

It is only an act of justice to testify respect to men of dis- 
tinguished worth and talents, whose lives have been devoted to 
the service of their country. But this is an occasion of more than 
common interest. Our state has just commenced a stupendous 
work of internal improvement similar to that which New York 
has nearly completed, under the auspices of our distinguished 
guest — a work which is destined to elevate her to a proud rank 
among the states of the Union. Under such circumstances it is 
natural for her to look to New York for her model, and to DeWitt 
Clinton as her presiding spirit. I shall, therefore, meet the cordial 
response of this assembly when I propose — 

DeWitt Clinton, the friend and promoter of internal improve- 
ment. 


To which Governor Clinton replied: 


Fellow citizens, —I receive with grateful sensibility this ex- 
pression of approbation, and I fully appreciate its importance. Its 
communication through so respectable an organ in behalf of this 
respectable company renders it pecularily interesting, and I offer 
to you my sincere thanks for your kindness to me on this occasion 
and during my visit to this place. 

For fifteen years I have devoted myself to the great cause of 
internal improvement, and it has been my good fortune, during 
my administration, to witness the commencement of the canals 
of New York, and in a very short time I hope to witness their 
completion. To the moral power and intelligence of the people 
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we must ascribe the success of these stupendous undertakings. 
Ohio in her infant state with inferior revenues and a less numer- 
ous population, has followed the example set by her elder sister, 
and has undertaken an enterprise without a parallel in the history 
of mankind, considering all the circumstances under which it has 
been commenced ; and the whole exhibits wisdom, patriotism and 
magnanimity that would reflect honor on any age or country. 
The success is as certain as the resulting advantages, unless 
some destroying spirit should be let loose among you and 
darken the brightest days that ever opened upon the West. I beg 
leave to present a toast: 

The public-spirited State of Ohio and her excellent chief 
magistrate who have pointed out her ways to greatness and glory, 
and supported her in her illustrious career. 


HONORS TO GOVERNOR CLINTON 
CINCINNATI, FRIDAY, JULY 22, 1825 
( National Republican) 


CIVIC HONORS 

On Monday last, Governor Clinton, accompanied by 
our worthy Governor Morrow and many respectable 
citizens, returned to this place in the Steamboat Gen- 
eral Pike from Louisville and Lawrenceburg, where 
public dinners and other demonstrations of respect had 
been given to the great champion of internal improve- 
ment and the mechanic arts. His arrival was an- 
nounced by the firing of cannon from all the steam- 
boats lying at the wharf, and hailed “by an immense 
concourse of our citizens assembled on the bank, who 
received him with that cordiality which is always ex- 
cited in the breasts of honest men towards pure pa- 
triots and public characters of virtue and usefulness.” 
The Committee on Arrangements, the mayor of the 
city and the assembled multitude attended him from the 
buat to the hotel where he was introduced to great num- 
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bers of our citizens who were deprived of that pleasure 
during his short stay with us last week. 

On Tuesday morning, after having visited the West- 
ern Museum, he was escorted to the First Presbyterian 
Church by the several Masonic lodges of this city, and a 
long procession of citizens, where an eloquent and ap- 
propriate address was delivered by Joseph S. Benham, 
Esq., to a highly respectable and crowded audience, 
which was received with great applause and satisfac- 
tion. At the conclusion of Mr. Benham’s address, Gov- 
ernor Clinton rose, and in a grave and dignified man- 
ner briefly remarked on the occasion which had brought 
together so numerous and respectable a portion of our 
society ; on the advantages which Ohio is deriving from 
her local situation, the fertility of her soil, and the salu- 
brity of her climate; on the great benefits which must 
inevitably result to her and to this city, from the con- 
struction of our contemplated canals; and above all, 
from the moral character, enterprise and intelligence of 
the people. We regret that we have not been able to 
procure a copy of this highly finished address, as also 
that of Mr. Benham, for publication in this paper, but 
expect to furnish our readers with both next week. 

Since the above was in type we have received a copy 
of Mr. Clinton’s address, as delivered in the church, 
which we lay before our readers with much pleasure. 
It is as follows: 


CITIZENS OF CINCINNATI 


The favorable notice taken of my conduct, by the gentleman 
of distinguished talents who represents you on this occasion, has 
made an impression on my mind which will endure with life and 
which no event can obliterate. It is true that I have endeavored 
to deserve well of our country and it is equally true that my ex- 
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ertions have been abundantly rewarded in its approving kindness. 
If my future course shall be marked with any beneficial results 
to the community, it must be ascribed to the animating and en- 
couraging voice of my fellow citizens. But without further ref- 
erence to myself, permit me to make a few remarks on a subject 
of some, and certain much greater, importance. 


The first object that strikes the view of the stranger on en- 
tering the regions of the West, is the superior and extraordinary 
richness of the soil, evinced, if under cultivation, by the immense 
quantity and excellent quality of its vegetable productions, and if 
still unclaimed, by the towering and widespread forests which 
abound with trees of extraordinary dimensions and with all kinds 
of plants applicable to the purposes of human accommodation. 
As he proceeds, he will find that these regions are uncommonly 
well watered —that a great proportion is not yet occupied and 
that, in some parts, settlements are, “like angels’ visits, few and 
far between”; and that in others, they assume a more compact 
character and appear rising in gradation from the solitary man- 
sion to the hamlet, village and town; but surely we would not 
anticipate the view of a fair and extensive city, springing up on 
the beautiful river, like Venus from the ocean. Indeed, if it had 
been predicted some years ago that in this place, the site of a 
military encampment, surrounded by hostile savages and trodden 
over by the beasts of the wilderness, there would arise, in less 
than a quarter of a century, a city larger than the greatest sec- 
ondary city of Atlantic America, carrying on an extensive com- 
merce and abounding with important manufacturing establish- 
ments, containing within its bosom a numerous, intelligent and 
enterprising population and supplying all that can administer to 
the accommodation of man — if such a prediction had at that time 
been made it would have been set down as the vision of eccentric 
folly or the dream of a distempered imagination. But absurd as 
it might have appeared at the time, it has been fully realized, and 
as the traveler enters this place, his attention and admiration are 
divided between an elegant and prosperous city and the fair river 
on which it is situated. It has been remarked as the uniform 
course of human affairs that the march of knowledge, like the 
sun, travels from East to West; and truly it would appear in this 
cases that the embellishments of taste, as well as the acquisition 
of intellect, have taken a similar direction. And, you have indeed 
risen into notice, not like a meteor emitting evanescent corusca- 
tions, or an Aurora Borealis, dazzling with occasional splendor 
but with the steady illumination of a star of the first order. 


This favorable state of things must have arisen from the 
felicity of your situation — from the enterprising character of 
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your population — from an intelligent view of your relative as 
well as abstract condition;— from a determination to improve 
advantages — to surmount difficulties and to avail ourselves of 
the beneficence of nature and the ingenuity of arts. You have 
created accommodating steam vessels by which you have a rapid 
and lucrative intercourse with the great valley of the Mississippi 
and its corresponding regions. You have applied the power of 
steam to the establishment of important manufacturies and the 
demonstrations of your enterprise are witnessed, not only in the 
remote regions of the West, but on the shores of the Atlantic. 


Will you permit me to remark, that the sources of your pros- 
perity lie in the continuance of the same career and in the encour- 
agement of the means of communication. The contemplated 
canal between Lake Erie and the Ohio is essential to your trade 
with the great markets of the North. It will give you an easy 
and prosperous intercourse with the great cities of Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore, Montreal and hundreds of intermediate 
and subordinate markets. — A canal round the Falls of Ohio will 
facilitate your trade with the regions of the West. — Roads in all 
directions will be indispensable auxiliaries for the accomplishment 
of the object. In one word, your philosopher’s stone is not to be 
found in the crucibles of alchemy, but in the products of your soil 
and their advantageous disposal. Your Dorados or mountains 
of gold are to be seen, not in the follies or fictions of ignorance 
and fatuity, but in the cultivation of a vast inland trade, now at 
your command, and opening still more extensively for your 
benefit. 

That you may make such a disposition of these great bless- 
ings as may conduct you to an eminence of prosperity, is my sin- 
cere prayer; and greatly will I be disappointed in my estimation 
of men and my view of futurity if a different fate await you. 


After the exercises at the church were concluded the 
procession returned to the Cincinnati Hotel, where a 
public dinner had been provided by Colonel Mack, in 
honor of our illustrious guest. At five o’clock the din- 
ing rooms were thrown open and the most numerous and 
respectable body of our citizens ever assembled on a 
like occasion sat down to an entertainment rich in every 
qualification which could inspire good will to each 
other, patriotism to our country and gratitude to pub- 
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lic benefactors — Isaac G. Burnet, Esq., mayor of the 
city, presided, assisted by General Lytle and Judge Burk 
as vice presidents. The evening passed off in the ut- 
most harmony and satisfaction. The following toasts 
were drunk: 

Here follow a list of toasts to Our Country: The 
Memory of Washington; The President of the United 
States; The Heroes of the Revolution; Lafayette; Edu- 
cation; The Republics of South America; Greece; The 
State of New York; The State of Ohio; The Memory 
of George Clinton; DeWitt Clinton; Governor Morrow. 
Governor Clinton offered the following volunteer toast 
— The City of Cincinnati — The isthmus of union be- 
tween the commerce of the East and the West; may it 
realize in the prosperity of its citizens the unparalleled 
advantages of its position. 

Governor Morrow offered — Ohio —a state central 
on the great thoroughfare of an extended internal com- 
merce. Her grand canal will form the established high- 
way for intercommunication, social and commercial, 
between her sisters of the North and East, and those 
of the South and West. 

In the evening, General Lytle gave a splendid party 
to Mr. Clinton and suite, and to a numerous and fash- 
ionable company of ladies and gentlemen. 

At ten o’clock on Wednesday Governor Clinton, es- 
corted by the Cincinnati Hussars, and many of our citi- 
zens in carriages and on horseback, left this city for the 
Middletown Summit, on the Miami Canal, to attend the 
celebration of commencing that important work. 





THE LAST OHIO CANAL BOAT 


BY ALBERT N. DOERSCHUK 


Amid mammoth sweet corn and prosaic cabbage, 
near the now peaceful and dead port of Bolivar (once 
a great trading and manufacturing town noted for its 
life and the dash of its inhabitants), nestles the last 
canal boat, now a poor squatter’s shelter. Long years 














Tue Otp CANAL Boat 


ago forced over the banks of the canal during a flood, 
this boat was abandoned where it lies, and now is the 
last. remaining specimen of the all important inland 
water carriers of passengers and freight that played so 





*Probably the last in this section. Other sections claim to have the last 
canal boat. 
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great a role in the early development of the Buckeye 
state. Being of the better type, this boat had an iron 
well amidship on each side running through at the bot- 
tom to water; from the stand of water in this, the 
draught and evenness of the load could be judged. 
While the depth of the canal was four feet yet no boat 
could be loaded to draw much more than three feet for 
smooth passage. The ‘wells’ in this boat are still in- 
tact, but looking down into them now one sees only dis- 
mal sand. Nearby lives the last ‘“Lock-keeper” at a 
salary of $15.00 per month, shelter and garden fur- 
nished, a pensioner of the state. 


When a man learned that water would lift as well as 
carry the boat and its burden, and the simple secret of 
the canal lock came into use, prophesies became numer- 
ous that the country would be weeded with waterways 
by which boats would climb mountains and skip like 
lambs among the hills. Others “viewed with alarm the 
prospect, and trembled for the freedom which was 
threatened by a menacing utility that not only defied 
nature but tended to centralize wealth and tyranny, and 
to strangle liberty”. 


The Ohio state canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio 
River was 307 miles long, 40 feet wide at the top, 26 
feet wide at the bottom, and 4 feet deep, and had sev- 
eral seven-mile levels. With 49 locks it crossed an ele- 
vation of 499 feet from zero at the river to Akron on 
the crest of the watershed south of the lake. The 
Miami canal from Cincinnati to Maumee was 241 miles 
long. Thus Ohio, in its infancy as a state, had 548 
miles of canals of standard type, while the ancient Im- 
perial Chinese Canal, from Canton to Pekin, was less 
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than 500 miles long. Another canal which was never 
finished was planned to leave the Ohio canal at Bolivar 
and proceed through the Sandy and Little Beaver Creek 
valleys to the Ohio River. Through this it was hoped 
to make Bolivar the queen city of eastern Ohio. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal from Georgetown to Pitts- 
burgh was 340 miles long, and crossed an elevation of 
1898 feet with 398 locks. The Western New York, 
Hudson and Lake Erie was 360 miles long, and crossed 
an elevation of 568 feet with 84 locks. The Susque- 
hanna and Ohio canal was 322 miles long, and crossed 
an elevation of 2291 feet. 


The Ohio Canal Commission was created in 1822, 
and the first canal digging began July 4, 1825. On July 
1, 1827, the first boat passed from Akron to Cleveland. 
There were over six thousand bidders for the parcels of 
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digging and construction let south of Akron. This is 
an index of how men scrambled for ready money in 
those days—and were willing to work for it. The 
wooden mould board plow of the period was useless 
among the muck, weeds and heavy tangled roots every- 
where, and the horse scraper had not yet been invented. 
Pick and shovel, wheel-barrow, wicker baskets, aprons 
and human hands used by farmers, emigrants, men, 
women and children were the instruments that dug the 
canal. Completed in 1833, by that time Ohio had spent 
sixteen millions for nearly a thousand miles of canals. 
The Erie Canal, 360 miles long (advertised as only 120 
hours long), cost eighty-three million dollars. The 
itemized cost for one of the first boats used on the Ohio 
canal totalled $2,123.34, including six horses for tow- 
ing, five gallons of tar at fifty cents per gallon and $1.00 
for hemp for calking, and two gallons of whisky at 
twenty-four cents per gallon for “the hands”. 


Before the completion of the canal, freight from the 
coast to interior points was $125 per ton, and after the 
Erie and Ohio canals were opened this rate came down 
to $25 per ton. At present by rail this rate is from $9 
for 8th class, to $22 for first class freight per ton. 
From Cleveland south one cent per mile was charged 
for each grown person which included 100 pounds of 
baggage, one-half cent per mile for each child under 
twelve, and twenty-five cents per hundred weight for 
extra baggage to destination. 


This great system of internal water-ways extending 
from New York to New Orleans, accounted largely for 
the rapid development and settling of the adjacent coun- 
try. Mines were opened, large mills were built, and the 
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great natural resources of the country rapidly devel- 
oped. 


The uncovering of so much earth and decaying vege- 
table matter along the sluggish waters and in the wet 
and musty levels where the canal was dug, with the 
poisonous exhalations from same, brought about the 
plague of miasma and malaria known as “Canal Chills”, 
also as the ““Galera’’, and as the “Friererah” (the freez- 
ing) which came after the infection; then followed days 
of fierce, high and recurring fever, delirium and parch- 
ing thirst known as “Canal Fever”. The victims would 
first shake so their teeth would rattle, and would writhe 
with clasped hands while knees knocked together; then 
when the fever came on they would, unless restrained, 
rush out of doors and commit all manner of violence 
upon themselves.* The blessing of quinine was un- 
known and there was nothing to do but wear it out or 
die. Those who apparently recovered were impaired 
for life and were seized each spring and fall with re- 
curring “Chills and Fever”. This malady attacked dig- 
gers, boatmen and passengers alike with a peculiar vio- 
lence that far exceeded any previous mortal ailment. 
This was largely responsible for the low moral condi- 
tions prevalent in the early days along the canal. It 
will be remembered that Quantrell was born on the 
banks of the Ohio canal and his first experiences were 
on the canal. The victims were numbered by the thou- 
sands, many being buried in shallow graves along the 
canal, and a great number of the engineers employed on 


es 


*It is now generally understood that the “poisonous exhalations” were 
not responsible for the maladies here enumerated. The festive mosquito 
that infested the stagnant pools along the canal was the guilty agent. 
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the work died; the mortality among the less intelligent 
was extremely high; men grew wary and wages were 
forced upward due to this hazard. Later the now neg- 
lected thistle weed wormwood (Absinthium), and the 
perforated leaf weed boneset (Eupatorium), came to 
be known as specifics for this ailment, and these share 
the credit of having made possible the population of the 
valleys. Huge crocks of wormwood and boneset tea 
were kept on the stove, and the entire family would 
drink of these, unsweetened, instead of water during the 
“chilling’’ seasons. 


At this day the hard fate of emigrants and others 
forced to travel by canal when it was first opened 
through the wilderness, can not be pictured to the mind. 
One had intermittently to recline to avoid the innumer- 
able low and poorly built bridges which often forced a 
rehitch, the horses having to go around the bridge. A 
day or two on board was sufficient to give the dreaded 
“fever” to the most vigorous. Forced to lie about on 
the deck or in the hold, with no convenience or atten- 
tion whatever, delirous, and oblivious to place or sur- 
roundings, the poor victims cared for naught and were 
not concerned whether soul and body held together. 
The food was of necessity of the hardest and poorest 
quality; no fresh vegetables could be obtained, and 
there was even no hay for the horses. The final land- 
ings amidst the most rude surroundings were pitiable 
for many families to whom the “towns” had been pic- 
tured as flourishing communities, yearning for business 
enterprise and workers by the emigrant agents working 
on commission. Only the most meagre shelter was 
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available, the coarsest food was difficult to obtain, and 
there was no medical attention whatever to be had. 
The canal developed its own etiquette, and the epithets 
of the tow path were varied and picturesque; barbar- 
ous pearls and gold were plastered over many of these 
primitive boats which were given the most fantastic 
names. The Pullman Company could get many a wierd 
name that it has not yet dreamed of from any lock keep- 
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THE Repsuitt CANAL Lock 


er’s log on this canal. Passengers went ashore at 9 A. 
M. and 2 P. M. to build fires and cook their food while 
the horses were being fed; the hostlers joined the vil- 
lagers in familiar gossip while cargoes were loaded or 
unloaded. Very fittingly the appealing lilt of the clar- 
inet became the music of the canal. 


This brilliant and successful system of inland wa- 
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ter-ways was dissolved as the morning dew by the ad- 
vent of the steam railway. Traffic languished and locks 
decayed until 1897, Ohio, at considerable expense, re- 
built some of the locks and deepened the canal in places 
to six feet; hopes were entertained for its revival, but 
not a single boat ever passed the rebuilt locks. Now 
lilies bloom, stagnant pools fester and cattle graze in 
the space over which commerce once was at high tide, 
and where gay souls filled with the quest of adventure 
and profit often danced in the moonlight to the soft 
tunes of long ago. The canal is now a mere memory 
in the minds of only a few who will soon be passing, 
and this remaining land locked boat is but a poor speci- 
men of the varied craft, crude as well as splendid, laz- 
ily towed on the canal in those fitful bygone days. 








SIMON KENTON —THOMAS W. CRIDLAND 
PIONEERS * 


BY WALTER D. MCKINNEY 


—_——~_ 


Today it is my great privilege to place in the custody 
of this Society the framed portrait of a man. This, I 
might do in short form which would be forgotten at 
the conclusion of the ceremony, but the subject of the 
portrait and the portrait itself — and the maker of the 
frame and the frame itself —are deserving of greater 
consideration by the society and myself. 


The subject of the portrait is Simon Kenton of Vir- 


ginia, Kentucky and Ohio. In “A Sketch of the Life 
of General Simon Kenton of Kentucky,” by John Mc- 
Donald, can be found, probably, the most complete out- 
line of this man’s life and I have drawn on it for a short 
outline. 

“For the benefit and gratification of those who mav 
come after us, it is right to preserve, for future inspec- 
tion, records of men, who have been instrumental in 
preparing the way for settling the western country. To 
dispossess the barbarous occupants of the West, re- 
quired men of resolute minds, whose bodily composi- 
tion contained more than the usual quantity of lime and 
iron to enable them to endure the fatigue and hard- 
ships they had to encounter.” 


*An address delivered before the annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society October 2, 1924. 
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Simon KENTON 
From painting presented by Walter D. McKinney 
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With these words, in 1838, did John McDonald be- 
gin a sketch of the life of General Simon Kenton and 
they are most fitting today in connection with the por- 
trait of this man. 

For record, I have made some brief extracts from 
this sketch. 

General Simon Kenton was born in the month of 
March, A. D. 1775, in the county of Fauquier, state of 
Virginia. His father was a native of Ireland; his 
mother, whose maiden name was Miller, was of Scotch 
descent, her ancestors being among the first immigrants 
to Virginia. 

As a boy, he worked on a farm raising corn and to- 
bacco, and as common schools were almost unknown 


in the southern states and as the Kenton family was 
poor, Simon grew to manhood without learning his A 


B C's. 


When about sixteen years of age he had an alterca- 
tion with a neighbor and thinking that he had killed him, 
Kenton changed his name to Simon Butler and disap- 
peared into the woods and mountains. 

A number of years later, Kenton found that his 
neighbor and friend had recovered from his injuries — 
but the life of Kenton had been changed from that of 
a farmer to a hunter, trapper, woodsman and pioneer 
and as such he explored and became acquainted with 
the Ohio River and its tributaries. He became a friend 
and companion of Daniel Boone and was a trusted 
guide, scout and spy for Lord Dunmore, Governor of 
Virginia, and Generals Lewis and Clark in their ex- 
ploration of Ohio. For over thirty years, his life was 
one of hardsh‘p, peril and torture. In his endeavor to 
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explore the country —to lead troops through the wil- 
derness and conduct the settlers from the eastern states 
to their new homes on the Muskingum, Scioto, Hock- 
ing, Little Miami, Mad and Big Miami Rivers, he prob- 
ably passed through more hairbreadth escapes, tortures 
and anguish than any man of his time. 

After the termination of the Indian wars, the emi- 
gration to Kentucky pushed forward in a constant 
stream; land became valuable — and as there was great 
irregularity and lack of precision in the first entries and 
surveys, the late locaters made their entries and sur- 
veys very special. Although Kenton was then thought 
to be one of the richest in Kentucky in land, yet one of 
his land claims after another failed until he was com- 
pletely bewildered in a labyrinth of litigation. 

As Kenton was unlettered and consequently unac- 
quainted with legal procedure, every advantage was 
taken of his ignorance and in a few years, he was 
stripped of his earnings and sent in the evening of his 
life penniless and dejected to spend the few remaining 
years of his life in poverty and want. 

In the year 1802 he settled in Urbana, Champaign 
County, Ohio, and while there was elected a brigadier- 
general of militia. 

In 1813, he enlisted as a private and became a priv- 
ileged member of Governor Shelby’s family and ac- 
companied General Harrison to Malden in Upper 
Canada. 

About 1820 he moved to the head of Mad River in 
Logan County near what is now Zanesfield. 

About 1824 he was granted a pension of twenty dol- 
lars a month. 
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General Kenton was of fair complexion and the 
frosts of more than eighty winters had fallen on his 
head without entirely whitening his locks. He was six 
feet one inch in height; stood and walked very erectly 
and in the prime of life weighed about one hundred and 
ninety pounds. 


He had a soft, tremulous voice, very pleasing to the 
hearer. He had laughing grey eyes and was a pleasant, 
good-humored and obliging companion. 


In his dealings he was perfectly honest, and his cor- 
fidence in man and his credulity were such that he 
trusted anyone who professed friendship. 


General Kenton died in April, 1836, and is buried in 
Urbana, Ohio. 


The entire sketch of Kenton’s life by McDonald is 
covered in seventy pages and should be read by stu- 
dents of early Ohio history and lovers of adventure. 


THE PORTRAIT 


The portrait, like the man, has a history covering 
more years than Kenton’s life. 


From the lips of my grandfather, Thomas Walker 
Cridland, told me in fragments, and in answer to my 
boyish questions, and in later years in more complete 
form, verified in important parts by my mother now 
living, and by my uncle, Thomas H. Cridland, and from 
an autographed statement of my grandfather himself 
in the possession of the family, I gather the following: 

About a year before Kenton’s death, when he was a 
very old man, he was in Louisville attending a court 
reading regarding some land claims of his own and 
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the heirs of his friend, Daniel Boone. This was about 
1835. 

At this time James Morgan, then the best artist in 
Kentucky, was associated with Thomas W. Cridland 
in Lexington and he (Morgan) was commissioned by 
the state of Kentucky to go to Louisville and paint a 
portrait of Kenton for which he was to receive six hun- 
dred dollars, and my grandfather, Thomas W. Crid- 
land, was to make a suitable frame for which he was 
to receive two hundred dollars. 

In 1820 Chester Harding had painted a portrait of 
Daniel Boone for the state of Kentucky, and it logically 
followed that they should want a portrait of his younger 
companion and Kentucky pioneer. 

After the portrait and frame were completed the 
state failed to appropriate the necessary money. Mor- 
gan was associated with Cridland for several years, 
when, desiring to return East and being in debt to 
Cridland he turned over the portrait of Kenton in set- 
tlement before leaving Lexington. For many years 
Cridland attempted to have Kentucky take the picture 
and frame, without success. When in 1852 he left Lex- 
ington for Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio, for reasons 
given later, and for the same reasons, he forfeited his 
contract with Kentucky and the picture remained in his 
gallery in Dayton until 1890. The picture was then 
taken to the home of his eldest son, my uncle, Thomas 
H. Cridland, in Dayton, and remained there until Au- 
gust 31, 1924, (the day before his death), when I 
brought the portrait to Columbus in our automobile. 
The portrait has therefore been in the Cridland family 
for eighty-nine years. 
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An engraving of the portrait was made for the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery of Eminent Men. A copy was 
in the Merchants’ Library in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Five generations of the Cridland family have looked 
on this portrait and for many years the face of old 
“Uncle” Simon hung on the wall in my room, the first 
to greet me in the morning and the last to bid me good- 
night. He comforted and guarded me as a boy and 
young man until I left my grandfather’s home. 


Simon Kenton, however, is something more to me 
than a portrait. He was the pioneer guide and per- 
sonal friend of my father’s people. 


Among those who came with him to Ohio were Rob- 
ert McKinney and his family and George Fithian and 
his family — both soldiers of the Revolutionary War. 
They stopped in Springfield for a while where Joseph, 
the son of Robert McKinney, married Eliza, the daugh- 
ter of George Fithian and where my grandfather was 
born in 1802. 

From Springfield, Simon Kenton, George Fithian and 
Joseph Vance (father of the Governor) went to Urbana 
and became the first settlers. 

With this knowledge, these memories and associa- 
tions, I may be pardoned for holding a regard for this 
portrait and frame far above any historic or intrinsic 
value it may hold for others. 


THE FRAME 


Prior to the development of the art of photography 
the demand for picture frames was confined to those 
used for landscape, portrait paintings and looking- 
glasses. Frames were therefore in keeping with the 
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value of the paintings and looking-glasses and were al- 
most as original as the paintings themselves; they were 
also made to suit the taste and wealth of the patrons. 


In those days, every family of prominence or wealth 
had portraits of their members painted in oil by artists 
of merit. These portraits were enclosed in handsome 
frames of original and elaborate design, requiring great 
skill and artistic conception in the making. 

Frame-making was therefore not only a trade but an 
art and was usually combined with the silvering of 
looking-glasses. 

Frames were made from carefully selected and well- 
dried lumber, a large frame being ordinarily made 
from lumber in suitable lengths and 2 by 4 inches or 
larger dimensions. This was made into molding by 
hand, from which a plain frame was made; on this 
frame as a ground-work was laid the ornamentation 
which was usually made with glue putty; this putty was 
made of whiting with a small portion of oil and hot glue 
which worked up into a dough-like substance. This was 
forced into molds by means of a rolling pin made of 
heavy, hard, smooth wood (lignum-vitae) which pressed 
the putty into molds; then, while the putty was still 
warm, it was glued to the frame. This building-up proc- 
ess was continued through many, many operations. 
After this was done, it was permitted to dry very hard; 
it was then gone over very carefully with small tools 
and sand paper; it then received a coat of hard-drying 
water-paint or water sizing; it was then smoothed up 
again and a coat of sizing varnish applied, after which 
the frame was gilded. Certain portions of the frame 
were polished by means of a small crooked piece of 
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flint — highly polished, called a burnisher. After the 
gilding, the frame was ordinarily complete. 


A word as to the ornaments. Every bit ot ornamen- 
tation on a frame, first had to be designed; it was then 
carved from wood or modelled in wax or clay; this was 
covered with a very thin coating of wax; a mold of 
plaster of Paris was made and permitted to harden; 
this was then treated with a very thin coating of wax 
and a master pattern made from plaster of Paris. From 
this a mold of brimstone was made. Brimstone made a 
hard, smooth mold into which the putty was pressed as 
described; there were innumerable designs for the vari- 
ous parts of frames, corner-pieces, side-pieces, bands 
and ribbons, so that in the course of time a frame- 
maker would have accumulated hundreds of various 
molds and designs for large and small frames — simple 
and elaborate designs, etc., so that a patron desiring a 
frame for a painting, portrait, landscape or looking- 
glass would indicate about the price he wished to pay 
for it and the frame-maker would build him a frame 
accordingly. 





Aside from the time required to thoroughly cure and 
dry the wood, it would require about two months’ time 
to build a high-class frame. It has been shown that in 
order to be a first-class frame-maker one should be a de- 
signer, an artist, a wood-carver, sculptor, cabinet-maker, 
gilder, painter and an all-around mechanic and be 
obliged to be possessed of wood-working, metal-work- 
ing and other tools of every kind and description. 

Such a man was Thomas Walker Cridland — the 


maker of the frame around the portrait of Simon Ken- 
ton. 
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THOMAS WALKER CRIDLAND 


Thomas Walker Cridland was born in Leicestershire, 
England, October Ist, 1811. 


“His father, grandfather and uncles were associated 
in the making of knitted garments by machinery — 
principally stockings. 

His grandfather had invented machinery for that 
purpose and they were developing a large and flourish- 
ing business; one of the uncles had been sent to Amer- 
ica to create a market for the goods of the factory. 
The success of the knitting machines so alarmed the 
hand-knitters that, fearful of their future, they burned 
the factory and completely destroyed the plant; and 
thus the family was forced at once from prosperity to 
bankruptcy and, disheartened, packed up their belong- 
ings and came to America in the year 1820. 


Thomas Walker Cridland was apprenticed to a 
frame-maker, gilder and looking-glass maker and re- 
mained under apprenticeship until he was twenty-one 
years of age, when, having thoroughly learned his 
business, he sought a field for himself; he first went to 
Charleston, S. Carolina, but soon returned to Phila- 
delphia and then followed the immigration to Ken- 
tucky which had been steadily flowing since the days of 
Daniel Boone. Having married, he packed up his few 
belongings and with his wife and babe set out in one 
of the caravans over what is now the National High- 
way to the Ohio River. From there he embarked with 
others on a flat-boat or barge and, with everything he 
had in this world, floated down the river to Louisville, 
Kentucky, arriving there some time in 1833, and from 
there went to Lexington. It was while there he be- 
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came associated with James Morgan, the artist, who 
painted the portrait of Simon Kenton. Morgan, as 
stated, was to receive $600 for the portrait and Crid- 
land $200 for the frame. In Lexington, Kentucky, 
Cridland set up in business as a maker and seller of pic- 
ture frames and looking-glasses, and as a cabinet-maker. 
He also painted landscapes and scenes of outdoor life, 
and designed and made outdoor terra-cotta ornaments 
and statues. (All of the terra-cotta ornaments, heads, 
busts and figures which for many, many years adorned 
the estate of Henry Clay at Ashland, Kentucky, were 
made by Thomas W. Cridland.) 


In the early 40’s Cridland acquired a knowledge of 
making daguerreotypes, the art having been brought to 
this country by Samuel IF. B. Morse (inventor of the 
telegraph) and developed by John W. Draper; Cridland 
learning the art from Morse himself whom he had 
known as an artist in Philadelphia. (It should be re- 
membered that while Daguerre had discovered how to 
reproduce an image on a piece of burnished silver, he 
could only reproduce still life, it taking more than an 
hour to reproduce a picture by what was known as the 
iodide process. ) 

Professors Morse and Draper, who at that time were 
professors of chemistry in New York University, ex- 
perimented with the discoveries of Daguerre and found 
that by using a bromide process a picture could be made 
in about three minutes. Professor Draper made the 
first photograph or reproduction of a person, his daugh- 
ter being the subject. 

Cridland, having learned the art at first hand, was 
the first man in Kentucky to make a daguerreotype and 
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as far as he was ever able to learn, ‘was the first man 
west of the Alleghany Mountains to make such a pic- 
ture, purchasing his supplies from Morse. The ambro- 
type, ferro-type and photograph followed. 


While in Lexington, he not only made the acquaint- 
ance and had the friendship of Henry Clay, but also 
of his nephew, Cassius M. Clay, who, from being a 
member of the slave-holding class, had espoused the 
cause of the abolitionists and Cridland became one of 
the active workers in the abolitionist cause. He aided 
in the circulation of Cassius Clay’s literature; was a 
member of his organization and was also one of the 
active leaders in the underground railway which began 
at Lexington, Ky. 

The house occupied by T. W. Cridland overlooked a 
slave pen and market and from his window he could see 
slaves sold like horses and cattle. He often heard the 
distressing cries of husbands and wives who were be- 
ing separated, children who were being taken from 
their mothers. In fact, he would often see the break- 
ing up of whole families which would naturally occur 
upon the death of some slave-holder and the sale of the 
property of which the slaves were a part. Many, many 
were the adventures through which this man passed in 
aiding these poor souls to obtain freedom through pur- 
chase, escape or by other means. 


Clay’s activities for the abolition movement became 
so offensive to the slave-holding class that he was 
obliged to leave Lexington and print his paper in Cin- 
cinnati and Cridland was obliged to leave, so that in 
1852 we find him moving to Cincinnati and from there 
to Dayton, Ohio. 
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During the years before and after the abolition of 
slavery Mr. Cridland has entertained in his home and 
was associated with, such men and women of history 
as Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mary A. Livermore, Susan B. An- 
thony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and others whose lives 
were ‘devoted to the cause of freedom and equality. 


With these connections and associations, it was but 
natural, when Abraham Lincoln appeared in Dayton in 
1859 and made a speech in front of the Court House, 
across the street from Cridland’s Photograph Gallery, 
that Cridland should be an interested listener and spec- 
tator and should seek an introduction to Lincoln, which 
was given by Mr. Samual Craighead —a prominent 
lawyer of Dayton at the time. Upon Mr. Cridland’s in- 
vitation, Mr. Lincoln accompanied him to his photo- 
graph gallery, which, as stated before, was situated 
across the street from the Court House. Here, several 
photographs were made and at the same time a sketch 
for a portrait was made by a young man by the name 
of Charles Nickum who had his studio with Cridland. 


A large number of photographs were made from the 
negatives but they became widely scattered. Unfor- 
tunately, the negatives were destroyed about the year 
1864 by fire caused by the rays of a solar camera and 
the few pictures finally disappeared through the years. 
There is a photograph of Lincoln in my possession, 
however, which I believe was reproduced from one of 
the old Cridland photographs. If not so, it is identical 
in every way with the one which I remember years ago. 

Mr. Cridland retired from the photograph business 
about 1890 and went to California where he died on 
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Thanksgiving Day, 1892. He had walked ten miles on 
the day of his death —to and from the foot-hills near 
Los Angeles, had finished a landscape and brought it 
home. He went to bed in apparently good health and 
went to sleep never to awaken. His task was done. 


Thus passed the life of a quiet, unassuming, kind, 
gentle, patient man. He was a pioneer in bringing the 
art and industry of civilization to the western frontier. 
His humanitarianism and love for his fellow men in all 
walks of life prompted him to transgress the law, taking 
his life and liberty in his own hands to aid the least of 
his fellow men, with no hope of reward, none of the 
thrills of adventure and conquest. 


He held communion and was in contact with the great 
men and women of his time. Slavery having passed, 
he espoused the cause of the rights of women and re- 
ligious liberty. While a religious man in its true sense 
he belonged to no church but his home was the common 
meeting-place for all sects and creeds where honest 
thoughts could be freely expressed. Much of his re- 
ligious thought was inspired by William Ellery Chan- 
ning. 

None of the Cridland name are in Dayton; his old- 
est living daughter, my mother, is living there, a son, 
Edwin Cridland, and a daughter, Belle Wyman, with 
children, are living in Los Angeles. Thomas H. Crid- 
land, his eldest son, died at Dayton, September Ist, 
1924, leaving a son, Harry, whose home: is now in Pitts- 
burgh, and who is prominently identified with the re- 
ligious life of Pennsylvania. 

And now in behalf of the children and grandchildren 
of Thomas Walker Cridland, I place in the custody of 
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this society the portrait of Simon Kenton and the frame, 
to be held by it so long as these historic and valuable 
properties are so regarded. 


Simon Kenton and Thomas W. Cridland, Kentucky 
pioneers, are now at rest in the soil of Ohio, the state 
of their adoption, Kenton in the cemetery at Urbana 
and Cridland on a hillside of Woodland Cemetery over- 
looking Dayton. 


They have done their bit for mankind and I leave 
these simple memorials in your keeping that others may 
know something of them. 











PRESENTATION OF PORTRAITS OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


BY GENERAL EDWARD ORTON, JR. 


During the spring of 1924, an exhibit of the work of 
a rising young American artist, Mr. W. Langdon Kihn 
of New York, was shown in this city and was found to 
consist wholly of original portraits of American In- 
dians, made from life in their own homes, under con- 
ditions which reduced their natural embarrassment, 
timidity, or superstitious fear of portraiture to a mini- 
mum, thus greatly favoring truthful and natural por- 
traits. Mr. Kihn’s drawings were mainly made with 
pencil, though some were in monochrome crayon, and 
some were colored brilliantly as to the subject’s costume, 
and decoration. His subjects in this exhibition were 
mainly of the Blackfeet Tribe, and closely associated 
tribes, the Piegans, the Assiniboine Sioux, etc. He had 
a dozen or so portraits of southwestern Indians from 
laguna, New Mexico, whose faces bore clear marks of 
the partial infusion of some Mexican, Spanish, or other 
white blood. 

Other exhibitions of Mr. Kihn’s work have com- 
prised the results of seasons spent among other Indian 
tribes, the Stoneys, the Kootenay, etc. 

It appears that the methods of this young painter, 
which involve his living for months at a time with the 





* Address before the annual meetng of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, October 2, 1924. 
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tribe which he undertakes to study, are so unusual and 
so meritorious, as to give his work a certain interest in 
and of itself. He, and apparently he alone, has seen 
in the Indian a subject of sufficient interest to justify 
spending months in gaining his confidence and making 
friends, as a basis of quiet and uninterrupted portrai- 
ture. Added to this ingenious method is the fact of his 
undeniably remarkable technique as a draftsman. He 
has a master hand with the pencil— firm, sure, and 
capable of indicating character to a truly remarkable 
degree. 


It seemed also, from another angle, that these Black- 
feet portraits offer an unusual opportunity to obtain a 
first hand record of the physiognomy of a pure and un- 
mixed Indian race. This record will, as the decades 
roll by, have a constantly growing value. The Indian 
races are likely to be absorbed, blended, or to pass out. 
In a relatively few decades, samples of the old pure 
blood will be scarce, and none of it will show marks of 
the terrible hardships which characterized the life of 
the Indian before he was affected by white culture. It 
seemed also that the collection would have added value 
if it represented a number of specimens of one tribe, 
rather than one each of several tribes. 


Accordingly, four portraits were selected, the de- 


scriptive legends of each of which are as follows:— 


A-PO-TO-YE-SEE or <= 
(Name in Blackfeet Tongue) +s ; + 
iNc ; Ile a Nye is 


(Signature in sign writing) 
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“This old man, called Shorty-White-Grass by the 
whites, was the oldest living warrior of the Blackfeet 
tribe at the time he was sketched in 1920, and was re- 
puted to be over one hundred years old at the time. He 
died in 1923. He was the father-in-law of Chief Curly- 

Sear. His dress is shown ornamented with the scalps 
of Indian enemies. During the span of this one life, 
America, west of the Mississippi, was changed from an 
untouched savage solitude, to a populous and highly ad- 
vanced civilization. Drawn from life in 1920, W. 
Langdon Kihn,” 


















NINA-CAW-YEU-SUE-CHES 
or 


(Name in Blackfeet Tongue) 






(Signature in sign writing) 











“Curly Bear, only living chief of the Blackfeet. Last 
survivor of the famous triumvirate of chiefs who for 
years ruled the tribe. Born about 1835, and 85 years 
old when sketched. He had two wives, one of whom 
was the daughter of Shorty-White-Grass. This wife 
died in the winter of 1921-22, at which the chief was 
so deeply affected and brooded so much, that his friends 
had to induce him to change his location and _ lodge. 
Drawn from life in 1921, by W. Langdon Kihn.” 
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AisLs 
SAS VAN 





CHES-CHES-NO-PA or 
(Name in Blackfeet Tongue) 


-—aaee ‘ 
(Signature in sign 
writing) 


“Called White Quiver by the whites. Famous war- 
rior and leader of war parties. Born about 1860, and 
sixty years of age when sketched. So long as there 
were buffalo, the Blackfeet lived well and happily. 
With the extinction of the buffalo came dire trouble. 
We call the Indian a savage, but this is not the name 
given him by those who have lived long and intimately 
with him. His skin is dark and his ways are not those 
of the cities, but his needs and emotions are the same 
as ours, and the sufferings of his wife and children, 
whom he dearly loves, affect him as they would affect 
us. Drawn from life in 1920, by W. Langdon Kihn.” 


NOTACNA-OHNAMUC-O- 
NISTA-PUKA or Pa, eo 
(Name in Blackfeet Tongue) 


(Signature in sign writing) 


“Known to the whites as John-Two-Guns-White- 
Calf. He was the son of the historically famous Chief 
White-Calf, statesman and warrior, who was a former 
member of the triumvirate of ruling chiefs of the tribe. 
John was born about 1875 and was 45 years old when 
sketched in 1920. Judge and chief of Indian police. 
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He is said to be the Indian whose profile was used 
for years on the “Buffalo” five-cent piece of the United 
States coinage, but this statement has not been clearly 
authenticated. Drawn from life in 1920 by W. Lang- 
don Kihn.” 


In this group of four portraits are men whose life 
span has comprised almost the entire historical period 
of the Northwest. George Rogers Clark had but re- 
cently made the first illustrious overland journey to 
Oregon, when Shorty-White-Grass was born in’ some 
buffalo hide tepee in what is now Montana, and for 
fifty years lived entirely unchanged in a world in which 
white men entered only as traders or trappers and very 
few in any capacity. He and his sons and his relatives 
have seen the trackless wilds of his boyhood give place 
to a complex and overbearing civilization, large cities, 
knitted together by great railroads, and all the wonders 
of modern life. 

In addition to the romance which these and similar 
speculations awaken, as one looks upon these deeply 
lined and strong faces, there also arises the thought that 
they will have value as ethnographic material. Our 
museum is rich in material of the best kind concerning 
cur forerunners in this land, but we have not yet un- 
dertaken in a serious way to bring out its ethnographic 
significance. That is a branch of history, or pre-his- 
tory, which we will undoubtedly enter in the near fu- 
ture. 

Animated by a mixture of all these thoughts and 
emotions, and believing that these four portraits would 
be valuable additions to the collections of this society, 
as samples of really faithful and skillful portraits, in a 
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very original and difficult medium; as material of ethno- 
graphic value, illustrating the true features of a pure 
and unmixed Indian tribe fast passing away or becom- 
ing mixed and mongrel, and as material of historic 
value, in view of the lineage of these individuals, the 
undersigned decided to procure them for the Society. 
We have brought them together in a convenient form 
for preservation and now present them to this Society, 
together with such published data concerning the artist, 
or his subjects, as we have obtained. 


Please accept them, with assurances of our pleasure 
in having had the opportunity to secure them for the 
Society. 


Yours very truly, 


ARTHUR C. JOHNSON, 
JosEpH C. GoopMAN, 

FRANK C. FurRNISS, 
EpWARD ORTON, JR. 











OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
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REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 
BY THE EDITOR 





AN EARLY OHIO SCHOOL BOOK 

Through the kindly interest of Mr. Kora F. Briggs, 
the Society has come into the possession of an interest- 
ing school book published in Columbus in the year 1818, 
two years after this city became the seat of the state 
government. Irom the copyright notice it appears that 
this book was first published in 1814 by the author, Ru- 
fus W. Adams. On a page preceding the preface are 
published two recommendations, one by Jacob Lindley, 
“President of the College at Athens, Ohio,” and one by 
Andrew Wylie, “President of the College at Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania.” These two recommendations bear 
the dates respectively of March 10, 1814, and Septem- 
ber 10, 1817. As will be seen from the title page of the 
book this copy is one of the “Fifth Edition, Improved.” 
The following preface is not without interest as giving 
in brief compass the views of an old-time schoolmaster 
and his object in publishing the volume. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

PREFACE 


Although selections of excellent matter made for the im- 
provement and instruction of young persons are numerous, and 
many of them executed in such a manner as to reflect the highest 
honor upon the authors ; yet it occurred to me that a school book 
on the plan of the following pages might be of service in the 

(138) 
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great business of educating youth. Having in a long course of 
teaching school, observed in many instances the inattention of my 
scholars to the subjects they were perusing, on account of the 
definition of terms, and that many of them who were called good 
readers retained not any, or at most but very few of the ideas 
that were suggested in the composition they had been perusing, | 
became persuaded that a work containing the definitions of the 
most important words, would in some degree remedy that defect. 
The pieces chosen for this collection are such as paint virtue and 
magnanimity in the most conspicuous manner, and by frequent 
perusal, are Calculated to instil those principles into the minds of 
youth; at the same time they display an abhorrence and detesta- 
tion of vice. 

No expression or sentiment, that might gratify a corrupt 
mind, or offend a chaste ear has been permitted to find a place in 
the following work. 

To lead the young mind in the path of virtue, and to aid in- 
structors in the arduous business of educating youth, were the 
motives which led to the production of this work. 

If this edition should be well received, and should, even in 
a small degree, prove a public benefit, the author will think him- 
self well remunerated for his trouble, and that his time has been 
well employed. 


The preface is followed by “Observations on the 
Principles of Good Reading.”’ Then follow the selec- 
tions. These, without apparent exception, are of a 
serious character. Some would not pass muster for a 
school reader today. Others are well chosen and may 
still be read with interest and profit. 





The text is accompanied with notes explaining the 
meaning of every word that might not be readily under- 
stood by the pupil. It was evidently the thought of the 
author that a clear understanding of the text was one 
of the best guides to the development of a taste for 
reading and the most effective expression in reading 
aloud. 


The book numbers 260 pages and is in an excellent 
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state of preservation. The title page, which is repro- 
duced in facsimile, carries the imprint of one of the 
very early publishers of Columbus. 


PORTRAIT OF SIMON KENTON. 


In Filson Club Publications No. 17 tkh2 artist who 
painted the portrait of Simon Kenton is spoken of as 
Louis Morgan. The contribution is by General Samuel 
W. Price, himself an artist, and an authority on the 
subject treated in his carefully prepared monograph 
entitled The Old Masters of the Blue Grass. His 
sketch of Morgan is a very interesting one, but it dif- 
fers in some important particulars from the contribu- 
tion to this issue of the QUARTERLY by Mr. Walter D. 
McKinney, who gives the name of the artist of the 
Kenton portrait as James Morgan and sustains this 
claim by a manuscript letter from Thomas W. Cridland 
who made the frame for the portrait of Kenton pre- 
sented to the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society. The differences between the sketch in the 
Filson Publications and that included in Mr. McKin- 
ney’s address will be subject to future comparisons and 
an effort made to determine beyond question the name 
of the artist. 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE, 


Brief contributions entitled The Descendants of Te- 
cumseh and Ezra Meeker, The Ohioan will appear in 
the next issue of the QUARTERLY; also acknowledgment 
of a gift to the Society by Miss Rachel Trimble. 





